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The War Efficiency of Our 
Citizen Soldiery.” 
By Lieut. Colonel Evan M. Johnson, Jr., 19th Infantry. 


‘applied to an army is that degree of prepared 


; ; 


ermit its prompt mobilization and use on thi 


f 


(a) the organized militia 
which two classes are drawn 


Congress. 


of the United States has been to maintan 


regular army, and to depend in great emergencies 


tizen soldiery, hastily called from their homes 
organized, armed, and equipped, after war has 
un or is imminent. In the past this policy may be said 
successful if.we consider only the outcome of out 
nd disregard the economic loss and increased cost 
recruiting, organizing, arming, equipping and 
necessity for purchasing stores needed for wat 
inflated values ; and by the unnecessary loss of life on 
las a result of lack of training on part of officer 
he far greater unnecessary loss of life due to their 
of field sanitation 
iMitention to discuss the question as to whethet thi 
he most economical; or the reasons why, wit! 
ldiery, we won and preserved our independence, 


territory, and have grown until we are numbered 


nations of the earth, but to arrive at a determin: 
hether under our military policy we have developed a 
ulitary system, as applied to our citizen soldiery ; on 
will be foll another by the same author 


Military System for the United States 
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which will afford us a reasonable measure of security 
aggression of powerful neighbors. 

In considering this question it will be necessary to ren 

1. That Europe and Asia are today near neighbor 

2. That it has been estimated by competent authori 
at least three nations, either of which can land upo: 
150,000 trained troops, in periods of from two to four 

3. That sea coast forts protect important harbor 
prevent the landing of an army on a coast. 

1. ‘That our navy may be compelled by a superio: 
shelter in some protected port, leaving the enemy fre 
troops at will. 

5. That there are now within the borders of the | 
only about 32,000 mobile troops (infantry, cavalry 
artillery) of the regular army which could be used 
force landed by an enemy ; and that the Secretary of 
recent report stated that in the very near future this 
be reduced to about 24,602, owing to the necessity for 
the garrisons in our foreign possessions. 

6. That there is no trained reserve of men to fill uy 
our regular army, and that any increase made or 
must be by means of untrained men. 

7. That owing to the weakness of our regular ar 
meet an enemy landing on our coast with an arn 
principally of citizen soldiery. 

8. That in the report on the reorganization of th 
of the United States, a document which was pre] 
general staff of the United States army after a caret 
our resources, needs and conditions, it was estimati 
event of a foreign war, for successful defense, we m 
at once a first line mobile force of 460,000 men and 
tillery force of 42,000 men. 


Bearing the foregoing in mind we can now inquire into 


efficiency of the citizen soldiery, which our militat 


velops, and learn whether the product of the system 


1 


the stress and strain of war. 


THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 
Organization. 
It is evident for the successful prosecution of a wat 


government must have supreme control and direction 
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operations but of the forces operating. The constitu 
provision which determines the organizing, arming, and 
vy, of the militia is as follows: “Congress shall have the 
provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining th 


to | 
ind for governing such part of them as may be employed 


rvice of the United States, reserving to the states respe 


the appointment of the officers and the authority of train 
ilitia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.’ 
<amination of this provision shows that militia control i 
in part in the federal government and in part in the sev 
ites 
ress may by law prescribe the organization, armament 
ipline (training) of the militia, and when so prescribed 
ust conform to the requirements of federal law for any 
y may see fit to organize. But there is no power which 
mpel a state to organize its militia, or to limit the number 
of organizations it may desire to organize, or having 
d to maintain organizations. So at once we are con 
with a condition which militates against militia efficiency 
federal point of view; namely, that the federal govern 
must depend for organized militia upon the voluntary act 


tate; and is without power to prescribe the number an 


] 
troops to be raised. 
evident, therefore, that organized, trained state troo; 
t be counted upon with certainty, and that such troops a 
re furnished will not have that tactical unity which is essential 
successful prosecution of war. 
practical effect of the limitation on federal power is set 
by the Chief, Division of Militia Affairs, in his report 
« 


on page 201, under the heading, “Proper Proportion 


YDS He states: 


plans for national defense as promulgated by the Army 
College, call for the utilization, in case of a war of som 
gnitude, of all the troops available under federal laws, and 
' such additional forces, proportionate to the particular 
ney, as may be raised by the President under authority 
ngress. The trained troops of the first line of defense 
of the regular army and organized militia, both raised 

war strength. The additional untrained troops or voluntee: 
tute the second line of defense and are expected to be 
ized, organized and partially trained under cover of the 
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In order that the first line may be 
military operations during the critical pe 
1 laboring to make available its great but 
resources, it is necessary that these first In 
organized, not only as regards the various 
arm of the service is composed, but as regat 
of the troops of the several arms into prope 
of allarms. The smallest such unit is the tacti 

The composition of the tactical division is gi 
of organization. In its proportion of the severa 
does not differ very materially from the corresp 
armies of the great military powers. * * * \t 
the 6th Division (New York) is practicall 
ith (Pennsylvania) is believed to be assured « 
zation in the near future. All the other d 
deficient in one or more of the auxiliary arn 
the 16th, have a relative excess of infantry.’ * 

\s before stated, the federal government 
authority to dictate to the states the proper propo! 
of the several arms, the responsibility in th 
the state military authorities 

These citations show plainly that the eff 
government to persuade States | maintain 
necessary to bring about a correct organizatio 
unportant battle unit, the infantry division, has be 
but one out of the twelve military divisions incl 


plan of the nation, the 6th, being so organized 


“war efficiency 
STRENGTH 


tl 
that no matter how excellent the system of 


Closely allied with organization is streng 


individual units must be strong enough for trai 
In his report, already quoted, speaking ot 

organized militia as shown by the annual retut 

General of the several states, the Chief Divisiot 


on page 206, comments as follow 


Such an examination for the year ending Dx 
will reveal the fact that the organized milit: 
deficient in strength, and that this deficiency reac! 
figure of nearly 16,000 men, or an approximate equi 
infantry component of a complete infantry d 
strength. It will show that more than 60 per cent 


Italics are mine.—Author 
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companies, 70 per cent of the cavalry troops, 80 
the coast artillery companies, and practically all of 
llery batteries, are below the prescribed minimum 
lum pre scribed by the mecretary of War was fixed 
reasons: “First, the minimum prescribed should 


yf effective military training in time « 
= 


enough to form a trained nucleu 
wl suddenl 


ih to admut « 
1. 
arge 


Ss 
Cl) 


should be | 
taining reasonable efficiency 
strength ts 
um (peace) strength of an infantry company is 65 
raised to the maximum (war) strength it will have 
there is no reserve system when a company i 
strength, the additional men will be untrained re 
vident, therefore, that there will result ar immediate 
ranizational efficiency ; and the smaller the trained 
vill be the remaining efficiency. With this 
forth in the extract quoted from th 
f, Division of Militia Affairs, as to the 


the Chief, . 
ganizations which are below their required mini 


ver 


onditions set 


s indeed serious, if military efficiency is considered 


imum fixed for peace is necessary tO Carry out 


forth, it will be evident that in the great majority 
bject cannot be accomplished; the units of th 

not having that strength which will permit the 
for war efficiency, or the nucleus to mak 


I Val coMlpattes. 
ll attention to this defect, but in order to sho 


the total number of men 


bilit here was that 
organized militia would respond to a call o 
i table was prepared in the Division 


reports and returns received from 


vernment, 


irs based on 


\ 


officers of the regular army detailed for dut 


This table was included in the annual report 
Division of Militia Affairs, for 1913, and is found 
In the preparation of this table the Infantry, a 
: strongest arm of the service, was used 


11 
hal 


far the 
and companies only, as representing 
th 


( alculation : 


onsidered. Column 1] 


! the table shows that 
should have had a minimum strength of 


of 
. 95.1 }> 
nn 2 shows that there was an actual strength in these 
Column 3 shows present at the annual 


84,724 
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inspection with these organizations 64,808 men. Thi 
is significant as indicating the probable total num! 
enrolled who would respond to a call for federal 
page 217 the table is summarized as follows: 

It may be stated that there is in the organized 
infantry companies) an actual shortage of 8,024 met 

rifle; that when called into service this number 
ably be about 28,340; that out of 1,606 companic 
below the minimum strength, and about 624, unle 
built up by transfers, cannot receive field training th 


unable to take to camp the required minimum of 38 m 


lf the physically unfit and those who failed to res; 
call for other reasons be considered, it is doubtful wh: 
than 50 per cent of the trained men in the organi 
could be counted upon; or reduced to figures an a\ 
men for each company of infantry. There is no dou 
a greater strength would parade with the compani 
would not be trained men, but men hastily enlisted 
who could not in any way be considered as a war ass 
we then grant that the officers and the 33 men at 
trained, it is evident that a period to be measured in | 
elapse before the 122 men added to the company f 
poses can be so instructed that they will be able to 
hope of success, a trained force on the field of batt! 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT AND CLOTHING 


The second power vested in the federal governn 
of peace, which is found in the constitutional pro 
consideration is the power to provide for the arman 
militia. On the whole, the armament, with the ex 
ammunition for artillery, may be considered satisfact 
must not be understood to mean that there is suff 
artillery, cavalry, engineers, or other special troops 
of these there is a deficiency, but that for such units of 
as exist the armament is satisfactory If, however, the: 
sidered in connection with the armament, and as essen! 
relation thereto, the equipment and clothing, the con 
not be found to be so satisfactory. 





‘Unless a company can take to camp at least 38 mer 
receive federal recognition for camp service —Author 
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ef, Division of Militia Affairs, in his report for 1914 


page 250: 
er that the militia might receive a certain amount of 
training, the required equipment has been prescribed 
f nothing more than one uniform and one set of 
uipments with the necessary firearms for each enlisted 
the organized militia. All states have not met this require 
| h 1s evidenced by the fact that only 11 states had on 
the time of the last annual inspection one complet 
less shoes ) for each enl ‘d man of the authorize 
strength. 
elieved that the time has arrived when the War Depart 
be obliged to withhold funds under Section 1661, Re 
ues, from disbursing officers of states whose militia are 
rmed and equipped up to the required minimum requir 
hich as noted comprise only in every sens¢ 
nd which cannot be dispense: 


] 


seems that the organized militia is not completely 
ind equipped for field service. A recent order from 
Department emphasizes this fact, pointing out the delays 
‘rtain to result in any attempted mobilization of the 


Var. 


TRAINING 


1 


and final power which the federal government ha 
o enforce at all times over the organized militia, i 
» provide for its discipline. By “discipline” is meant 
(here is, however, a limitation on this power, which 
the same constitutional provision, through the reser 
e states of the right of “the appointment of officers and 
of the militia under such regulations as may be pr 
Congress.” We have here a condition such as obtains 
country in the world, a military force which unde 
ribed constitutional conditions may be called into th 
he United States and for which, in view of such a 
, Congress is empowered to provide a national system 
tion, armament and training, yet in which force the 
rnment is without power to appoint, promote or dis 
r in peace or war, a single officer, but must accept 
‘ different states 48 different officers corps, the officers 


vhich may hold office under different tenures, have 


ted under different systems of professional qualifica 
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tion, who look to 48 different governors for pron 


reward, and who may be wholly or in part unfit for t 
lt can be seen that under such a system any attempt 
the organized militia, other than a prescription as 
of training, must be suggestive; for the governme: 
without power at any time to select the instrument 
the training is given, and, except when the organiz 
in the federal service, without control over such ir 
llow under such a system can proper peace training 
ind how can the central government secure for the « 
militia units officers upon whose professional knowl 
rely? 

The system is bad enough in time of peace, but it 
disaster in time of war. How many conflicting politi 
vould enter into the various state appointments? \\ 
would War Department recommendations have? 
officers have developed under the system is not becaus: 
spite of it. The point is that the central government 
power to train its citizen soldiery, or, what is perhap 
importance, to select the officers which train and com 

Under this system what results have been attained 
of training in preparation for war? Again we must ha 
to the official records. 

In discussing the subject of the practical instructio 
in his report for 1913, page 227, the Chief, Divisio 
\ffairs, states as follows: 

Generally, the instruction in company drill, clos 
be designated as good; in extended order drill, poor 
bayonet instruction there is practically no instructio1 
commissioned officers are very generally uninstructed 
duties ; as are enlisted men in the nomenclature, care and 
tion of the rifle 

\nd on page 228, speaking of outdoor instructi 
years 1912, 

It is apparent that while on the part of officers ther 
distinct advance in professional attainments, in the tact 
ling of troops, and in target practice, there was not t! 
improvement which was expected. 

In his report for 1914 he states, page 220: 

Armory instruction cannot be said to be satista 


majority of states. Full advantage has not been taker 
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‘ties afforded. When it is considered that the greate 
‘nstruction which the organized militia receives is 
ies the importance of this subject is evident. 


ige 231 he states, in regard to the field artillery 


> 
‘here are batteries in the organized militia today whicl 
vears have had no field service, practice marches, se1 
ctice or use of horses, except for occasional street parack 
It is not just to expect the same results from these batteri« 
re obtained from batteries in other states which are provid 
ith armories adequate for drill, competent caretakers for ma 
and annual field service, practice marches, 
\nd yet there is but one standard set 
tment—that is, efficiency for field service 


age 253 in regard to sanitary troops, he states: 


regretted that this cannot be said of all States, 
spection reports 9g that the sanitary troops of mat 
em received but little, if anything, in the way of instru 


page 253, in regard to coast artillery, he comments 


he efficiency of organizations by no means measures 
t of individuals. Small enlisted strength, the still small 
rregular attendance at drills, together with from 30 to 
new enlisted men each year, keep the companies ineffi 
organizations. Militia coast artillery companies as | 
rmally exist are not qualified to take their places in the defer 
| immediately serve their guns against an enemy 


ages 256 and 257, in regard to small-arms practic 


a result of the reports on this subject submitted 
it appears that there has been — no progr 
mall-arms practice during the season of 1913. * * * Fron 
table it will be seen that each year only about two-thirds of th 
th of the militia as determined by the annual reports of 
\djutants General, have availed themselves of the oj pportunit 
ictice * * * out of a total of 111,140 officers and mi 
| to pursue the prescribed course of range practice duri 
1913, but 66,974 actually were present and fired o1 
ange. It is not meant thereby that this number actually pu 
sued the prescribed course, but merely that this number had mor 
or less outdoor range practice. Of this 66,974 officers and me 
but 42,599 qualified as second-class men or bette \s_ the 
organized militia is composed preponderately of infantry, and as 
1 infantryman cannot be regarded as efficient for battle purposes, 
the h s not qualified as second-class man or better, it follows 
the officers and men of the organized militia required to 





——— 
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participate in small-arms practice but 38.3 per cent | 


that stage of proficiency which marks them as suital 
purposes. 


Enough has been cited to raise a reasonable 
whether the training of the organized militia has 
that stage which will warrant its being considere 
for use for the purpose stated at the outset of this art 
to “meet an enemy landing on our coast.” 


SUMMARY, 


If now we summarize the conditions set forth wi 
1. That the United States can prescribe for the mil 
(a) The organization. 
(b) The armament. 
(c) The discipline (training) 


That the United States is without power : 


(a) To compel organization, or the maintena 
zations, with a view to future nationa 

(b) ‘To train the militia. 

(c) To appoint, promote or remove the mil 
charged with the training of militia 
mand. 

That the organized militia: 

(a) Cannot be properly organized 1n large 
called in the federal service so as to 
the war plan of the United States, ow 
of states to maintain that proportion o! 
arms necessary to make for efficiency 

(b) Cannot be counted upon to provide mor 
cent of the number of trained men 
rolls. 

(c) Has a majority of its organizations so we 
cannot receive proper training for war o1 
war nucleus. 

(d) Is without reserves of trained men to 
weak peace strength companies to wat 
hence such efficiency as it has is destr 
the time it should be highest, through th 
of raw men. 

(e) Is not completely equipped or clothed for 
strength. 
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Is not sufficiently instructed to meet trained troops 
with any hope of success 
ear the regular officers, charged with the field inspec 
he various units of the organized militia, are asked, in 
question: “Considering the necessity for raising this 
m to war strength, and instructing, arming, clothing 
ing it, how long do you consider it would take to get 
or the field?” The replies as a rule indicate from 
months, depending on the efficiency of the organiza 
[his applies to organizations not larger than regiments 
essity for creating brigades, and divisions, and of pro 
em with the non-existent special arms be considered ; 
ming, equipping and training of raw material which will 
equal four-fifths of the entire body of soldiery; it is 
that at the very least six months must elapse before the 
militia, with one or two notable exceptions, will be in 
n to take the field. 
n experiences would seem to bear out the truth of this 
The battle of Bull Run was fought in July, 1861, 
nizations which had been in service three months, and 
ere to a great extent drawn from the militia. The result 
ittlhe was the disorganization of both armies, one by 
e other by victory. 
he same thing occurred during the Spanish-American 
was declared in April. The confusion attending the 
ion, concentration and equipment of the volunteer 
a great extent from our organized militia, is a 
and need not be dwelt upon. It is sufficient 
the month of September—five months after wi 
many of the organizations were still unequipped and 
ke the field, notwithstanding the most lavish expendi 
iblic funds. 
the foregoing instances the militia system failed; and 
inevitable conclusion deduced from past experience 
t conditions, that our military policy, in so far as it 
the organized militia, cannot develop a dependable 
national defense. 


t that some good organizations and capable officers have 


loped through the voluntary efforts of states and indi 
loes not lesson the truth of the assertion—that no mili 
can be made effective under a constitutional system 
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which deprives the central government of the power o1 
governing and training the force upon which the 
depend at the outset of the war if it is to maintain its 

There remains to be considered that other body 
soldiery upon which we have always depended for the 
of our wars: 


THE VOLUNTEER. 


he volunteer is a product of time and cannot be 
ivailable for the first line of defense. In the United $ 


having been trained and hardened by war's experie 


always proved an excellent soldier. Under our syst: 
committed to his use in any great national or intern 
involving large forces; but to place our dependenc: 
wholly would be not only false economy, but would 

our country at the mercy of a prepared enemy. 

We have on our statute books a most admirable 
law, enacted last year by Congress under its constituti 
to provide for the raising and supporting of an army 

The difficulty is that the volunteers cannot be 1 
authorized by Congress, and then must be enlisted, clothe 
organized in companies, battalions, regiments, brigade 
field armies and armies; officers must be selected and 
men must be drilled and trained; supplies must be obt 
in the meantime war is being prosecuted with such for 
available. It has been stated in this article that to pr 
organized militia, which has some degree of organiz 
training, for war will require six months. It will th 
understood that to create an army from a mass of untt 
a much longer period will be necessary. To form 
own history. The battle of Bull Run occurred in jul 
McClellan was at once put in command of the Arm 


as to the time needed for this purpose let us again tur 


Potomac and commenced its organization. In spite o1 

urgent appeals from the President he refused to move t! 

until May, 1862, on the grounds that it was not suffic 
organized or trained to meet an enemy; and it must lb 

hered that the army he had to encounter was composed 
tically of the same material as was his. Ten months wet 
sumed in organizing and training, and yet when McClellan movec 
his army was not trained for war, particularly so in regard | 
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It may be safely said that it will take one year befor 
dependable force of volunteers can be developed in thi 
try; particularly in view of the difficulty in obtaining trained 
oficers and non-commissioned ofticers. 


i oe 
ymcel 


Tr 
tii) 


CONCLUSIONS. 


it be said that our policy for the development o 
soldiery has produced a military force in which is 
legree of preparedness which will permit its prompt mobil 

ind use on the field of battle” ? 


| 


fou 


ould appear not, and unless we are willing to take 
gambler's chance” on national life and integrity it behooves u 


9 seek some means other than that of which we have heretofore 
made use. 


irriving at this conclusion it must not be forgotten 
ilure to make a dependable citizen soldiery is due: first 


onstitutional limitations on federal power; second 


Tact 


that the time is limited which the citizen can take from 


(his bread and butter) duties, and devote to 
training 


I: 


il mulitar 
or years the War Department, through the Divisio: 


\ffairs, has devoted every effort toward developing the 
nilitia into a dependable body of soldiery 


of Malits 


* organize 
cil 1] 


ally received the cordial 
f the several states. 


In this effort it h 
support of the military authoritic 
With each state there are detailed regula: 
rmy officers as advisors, inspectors and instructors. Individual 
f organized militia as a rule devote more time to their 


ot the 


luties than the law requires, often to the detriment « 


(he United States annually appropriates approximately six mil 
dollars, and the states about as much more, for the support 
| the organized militia. 


1 


| } 


\nd yet the net result, as set forth in the preceding pag 


ow that if war efficiency is sought, the object i 


not due to lack of individual effort or quality of th 
naterial, but to the inherent defects in our laws. Our militar 
policy needs regeneration, and when new born must provide fo1 
1 system 


which will give our country a first line of dependabl 


soldiery, regular and citizen, of sufficient strength to hold in 
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check such army as a first-class power having comn 


sea can land upon our coast, long enough to enable us 


the army of volunteers upon which we must finally 


national defense. If this be not done, then, as has 
Professor R. M. Johnston, of Harvard University 
on “The Significance of Bull Run,” “something ever 
Bull Run may be « it when we are called on to 
military ordeal Its responsibility will not lie at tl 
our soldiers any more than that for the first 


the civil war lay at the dé § McDowell and th 
gallant officers who tried so hard with him to acl 


possible.” 





The Swiss and Australian Militia Systems.” 
By Col. E. E. Hatch, Infantry. 


ki could scarcely be found two countries more dis 
nilar in physical features and character of people than 
vitzerland and Australia. Switzerland has an area ot 
000 square miles, with a population of nearly 4,000,000, 
hout seacoast. Australia has a area of about 3,000,000 
iles, with a population of about 5,000,000; and has a 
F over 12,000 miles. Switzerland, as a nation, has 
nce the dawn of history; its soldiers fought the Romans 
of Caesar, and were engaged in constant wars down 

ie of Napoleon. The first settlement in Australia was 
late as 1788; and the country has never been stained by 
| in war. Switzerland is surrounded by four of the 
verful nations in the world; Australia’s isolation is 


Switzerland has been absolutely independent since the 


tury; Australia, though possessing the principal attri 
sovereignty, is a colony of Great Britain. Switzer 


a population speaking French, German and Italian in 
communes; Australia boasts of being the only country 
| by a people speaking one language. 
t these countries have developed much, in their political 
it is strikingly similar. They are without question the 
cratic countries in the world. Progressive legislation, 
for the betterment of the masses, has been developed 
ted until these countries, taken together, furnish models 
orld. ‘The most advanced economic measures of the 
had their initiation in these countries. In the matter 
il defense, the policies of the two countries are now prat 
ntical. 


litary system of each is based upon the following prin 


Realization of the possibility of foreign aggression and 
war. 

\ppreciation of the worth of country; and willingness 
to fight for its preservation. 


haf 


ore the officers and students of the War College, February 


613 
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(c) Duty of the citizen to the nation ; the rights of 
to be given greater consideration than 
the individual. 

(d) Economy in administration. 

(e) Compulsory universal military service. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY SYSTEM 


Until 1870, the defense of Australia was entrusted 
force of British soldiers, stationed in the large towns 
The principal work which they were called upon to 
guard convicts; a continuation of the duties which had 
them from the early days when the country was settl 
general penal colony established. This small force 
mented by militia troops which served voluntarily ; at 
out pay, and later with small allowances. The volunt 
system continued. Just previous to the establishme 
commonwealth, in 1901, this force numbered 1,480 off 
25,873 men. 

With the establishment of the commonwealth, the qu 
the country’s defense, both naval and military, were gi 
and serious attention. The problems presented were 
dispassionately, and in the sole light of the security 
of the country. It was realized that the old volunte: 
system was expensive, unfair in its application, and tot 
cient. It was realized that the possibilities of aggressio 
existed; and that the only assurance of safety and ind 
lay in a thoroughly efficient military system. 

One of the first measures of the newly organized 
of the commonwealth was the defense act in 1903. It cor 
the militia forces of the six states into federal forces unde! 
complete control of the central government. The pri 
volunteer service was maintained; and the result as usu 
an inefficient force, too small for thorough defens¢ 
of proportion to the expenditure involved. 

Realizing the inefficiency of the system, the Hor 
Ewing, minister for defense, in 1908, presented to parli 
amended bill for defense involving the principle ot! 
training. It became a law in 1909, following a general « 
at which the country’s defense was a leading issue 
adopted in parliament, without party vote, and with 
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It provided that all male British subjects of six 
residence, with certain specific exceptions, were liable 
ice in time of war, with training compulsory in time of 
By this act, the principle of universal liability to service 
efense force, in time of peace, was made law for the first 
in English-speaking community. Field Marshal Lord 

hener, on invitation of the government, visited Australia in 
nspected the citizen forces, and studied the system. On his 
nmendation, certain amendments were incorporated into the 
extending period of service and strengthening other details 
he completed system went into effect in January, 1911. At first, 
ere Was some opposition to the compulsory training ; but it soon 
appeared. Mothers and fathers found that their boys were 
off the streets, and their physique and general bearing 
lly improved. Employers found young men more prompt, 
bedient and more respectful. Today both of the Austra 
Jitical parties claim the credit of having inaugurated the 
lsory training system. 
the training camp, at Albury, Senator G. F. Pierce, the 
for defense, in a speech explanatory of the system about 
lopted and its purpose, expressed sentiments worthy of 
oughtful consideration of the American people. In the 
se of his speech the minister said : 
istralia, all will admit, is a country worth having. Austral 
re a peaceful business people who do not want war; but 
we get others to think the same? H[listory teaches that 
ountry that becomes a conqueror grows land-hungry and 
us, and so Australians must prepare. While we believe 
hings of Christianity, that arbitration is the proper means 
ling disputes, we must remember that the two parties must 
ree to arbitrate. Are we prepared to arbitrate on a white 
ralia? Of course not. If, then, we are not prepared to 
itrate, the only logical alternative is to be prepared for war. 
ing decided this, we must have the best system of defense, 
training it is possible to get. Our army of defense must 
not be simply the aggregation of an armed mob, but men fit to 
‘and up against any troops that may come along. As regards the 
| the scheme, this system of national insurance is but a mere 
itelle compared with the loss that would be caused by an ag 
ive cruiser coming to the shores. Young men will record 
names for military service, and will realize that there is 
mething more serious in life than cricket and football. It will 
enable them to realize that citizenship carries with it not only priv 
leges but responsibilities. 
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The military force of the commonwealth, now und 
velopment consists of : 
(a) Permanent forces: 
Administrative and instructional staff. 
The royal Australian garrison artillery reg 
The royal Australian field artillery. 
Small detachments of engineers, medica 
ice corps and veterinary corps. 
(b) Citizen forces of all arms. 
The permanent force, in 1911, numbered but 2,00 
signed to strengthen the first line of defense, to su 


} 
i 


military skill, and, primarily, to act as instructors 
forces. 

The citizen forces embrace every man, excepti 
empted, between the ages of 14 and 26. 


JUNIOR CADETS. 


Australia commences the training of her soldiers 
12. This work is commenced in the organization kno 
Cadets. Their instruction is essentially in the publi 
schools. 

Here Australia is in a position identical with the | 
The commonwealth has no control over the school 
is entirely in the hands of the states. It has complet: 
military training. 

A course of instruction for Junior Cadets was prey 
ing of calisthenics, swimming, marching and first aid 
was made for this instruction to be given in the 
if so given, to be accepted as compliance with the 
wise, provision is made for the instruction in regu 
under military instructors. In practice, the course 


very popular; and is almost entirely given in the scl 
the direction of the teachers, superintended by the 
thorities. School teachers, qualifying as instructors, 
from compulsory service. 

At 14, unless excused, the Australian youth is em 


Senior Cadet. He serves in this organization until 1s 
passes to the citizen forces. 
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EXEMPTIONS FROM TRAINING. 


lowing are granted temporary exemptions : 
School teachers qualified as instructors of junior cadets 
Members of the permanent naval and military forces. 
kesidents of sparsely populated areas which are ex 
empted. 
Residents residing five miles from training places 
Theological students. 
Those found physically unfit. 
nption certificates are issued by area officers. Appeal from 
ision may be made to a court where the question is finally 
ted 
manent exemption is entered against any person convicted 
ie, or found by a court unfit to serve by reason of bad 
Such persons are forever prohibited from military 


lia having large areas too thinly settled to admit of train- 
uit excessive expenditure, the Governor General has 
) proclaim exempted areas. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CITIZEN FORCES. 


dult male population of Australia, between the ages of 
6, when exemptions are considered, is sufficient to organ 
rce of 112,000 men to consist of the following: 

ittalions of infantry, 

regiments of light horse. 

itteries of field artillery. 

vith proper proportion of engineers, army service corps, 
dical corps and troops for forts. 

mmonwealth, not exempted by proclamation, is divided 
eas having approximately equal populations. These are 
is “battalion areas,’ and number 93. Each is required to 
a complete battalion of infantry, about 1,000 men, with 
imbers of other arms of the service. The battalion areas 


ided into two or more training areas; and are grouped by 
nto brigade areas. Light horse, field artillery, engineer 
her arms are formed as men are found suited for these 
, their areas of organization not being conterminous with 
f the infantry. 


\ustralian navy is given the first choice in the selection of 
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material. After that assignments are made to the 
after the senior cadet training is completed. Choice of 
and adaptability are given consideration. Selected me: 
for the artillery and engineers. Cavalry units ar 
country districts. The cavalry recruit must furnis 
horse, or be transferred to foot service. 


SENIOR CADETS. 


The senior cadets are an auxiliary part of the ar 
commonwealth, a training school for the citizen's for 
number about 100,000; and are subject to call for any 
their instruction is elementary, their organization, ord 
into companies only. For ceremonies and camp instru 
porary organizations of battalions and larger units ar 
battalion commander and adjutant are provided. 


INSTRUCTION. 

The following organizations, a part of the permat 
maintained as instructors of the citizen forces: 

Officers of the administrative and instructional sta! 

Area Officers 

Warrant and non-commissioned staff 

It is intended that the officers of this force shall 
tually from the Royal Military College, recently « 
Lacking such officers, temporary commissions wer 
selected officers of the citizen forces. 


From this organization officers are assigned as follow 


To each brigade area, one officer as brigade major 


assistant and one staff instructor; to each training area 
officer; to each regimental headquarters, one staff inst: 

All these officers are required to be equally capable o! 
instructions in light horse or infantry training. They are ; 
to duty with both the senior cadets and citizen forces; 
both tactical and administrative work, under the directio 
brigade major. Instruction for artillery, engineers a1 
technical troops is given by the officers and organizatior 
corresponding permanent forces. 

The brigade major represents the district commander 
responsible for the instruction of all forces in his area. H¢ 
prepares plans for training, supervises registration and the work 
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{ the area officers, conducts schools and details instructors. The 
rea officers are in charge of registering, organizing, clothing 
nd drilling the forces in their area. They also act as adjutants 


f hattalions. 


TRAINING. 


Service with the junior cadets is from the ages of 12 to 14 
[he prescribed course of training covers 120 hours annually ; and 
includes 15 minutes daily of physical drill. In addition, it 
embraces elementary marching with a standard of proficiency ; 
id, during the two years, attainment of efficiency in two of the 


following subjects—miniature rifle shooting, swimming, running 
exercises in organized games and first aid. No uniform is re 


wired or allowed. The sole object of the training is to improve 


the physique of the school boys, and to inculcate principles of 
patriotism. It is universally recognized as an efficient agent in 


this direction. 


In 1913, 55,850 junior cadets were in training. 
At | 


i, every male adult, with the exceptions noted, after care 
| examination, passes to the senior cadets, and serves in this 


organization until 18. About 10 per cent are rejected at this 


examination. The rejections are restricted to those hopelessly 
unfit with a view to improvement of those accepted, through 
xercise and service, and even though many are rejected later on 
‘xamination for the citizen forces. 

The young soldier is now a part of the army, and liable for 
iny service required. He is provided with a simple service uni 
form consisting of hat, woolen shirt, breeches, shoes and puttees 
his he must wear at all times when on duty ; never off duty, and 
which he retains in his possession. He is furnished with a record 
book which he must have in his possession at all times when on 
luty, and in which will be entered the full history of his entire 

y career. He is armed with a light form of the Martini 
‘lenry rifle which is never taken to his home when off duty, 
except under special permission for target practice. Instruction 

usists Of marching, discipline, handling arms, musketry, physical 
lrill, first aid, guard and sentries. 
aged 


TI 


Big parades are not encour 
but are held occasionally to inspire the people. 

ie annual course includes the following amount of training: 
whole days of not less than two hours each, generally held 
on a holiday; 12 half days of not less than two hours each; and 
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24 night drills of not less than one hour. This may 

the brigade major. This amount constitutes the st 

and is compulsory. it is increased by voluntary e» 
exercise missed while on leave, must be made up 

a similar extra exercise; if missed, without leav: 

two. 

At the end of each year, boards of officers pass upo 
He is graduated as “effective,” or “non-effective.” 
either among cadets or citizen forces, must train a 
tional years as there are non-effective records agai: 

Promotion is by competitive examination, practi 
retical. 

For the accommodation of cadets still in school 
made that schools having not less than 60 cadets, 
instructor among its teachers, may organize units 

In 1911 there were in training 92 battallions ot 
with 922 companies with a membership of 2,2s 
86,899 cadets. 

At 18, the senior cadet passes to the citizen force 
in this force until 26. A severe physical examinati 
entrance ; and an average of 35 per cent of applicant 

The course, during the first seven years, consists, 
the equivalent of 16 whole days, of which at least ei 
in camp. For artillery and engineers, 25 days ar 
which 17 must be in camp. In the eighth year, 
required only at a registration or muster parade. 

Kach soldier is armed as in the British army. T! 
to him two woolen shirts, two pairs breeches, one gr 
hat, one sleeping bag, two pairs puttees, two pairs bo 
kit bag. 

All promotion is by competition based on merit, 
ranks. 

In 1913, the citizen force numbered 45,000 men. 
each year from the senior cadets about 19,000 met 
maximum, will number 152,000. 

Rifle clubs constitute, at present, the only reser\ 
members consist of old soldiers, men who have failed | 
and those who have been honorably discharged. ! 
receive government encouragement and support. 

As the present military system did not commence 
until 1911, it will be 1919 before service is complet: 
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who entered the citizen forces, and 1923 for those who 


the senior cadets. 
REGISTRATION AND EXAMINATION, 


tion must be made in the month of January of the year 
the candidate attains the required age. Examinations 
by boards of medical officers assisted by the area officer 
instructor. ‘The vearly levies enter upon their training 


; 


DISCIPLINE. 


line is maintained mainly by appeal to the good sense and 
1 of the man and the prospect of advancement. Senior 
re under the same rules as the citizen forces, except that 
court of summary jurisdiction instead of the court 
Fines are inflicted upon cadets determined in amount by 
cial condition of the parent. Finally, a defaulter in 
In any force, can never be employed by the common 
any capacity. 


ord book 1s prima facie evidence as to the state of 


g service is punished by a fine. An employer prevent 
ig is subject to a fine of £100. 

n offense for a cadet to have cigarettes in his possession. 
for cadet or soldier of the citizen forces to have liquor 
ssession, while on duty, is an offense punished by a fine 

three months’ imprisonment. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 


lege for the training of officers for the administrative 

uctional staff, and for area officers, was opened at Dun- 
1911. Cadets for this college are selected by competi 

mination from the pupils of the state schools. ‘The 
for four years, to be followed by a tour of duty in 
r India. 


GENERAL HAMILTON'S INSPECTION. 


t, General Sir lan Hamilton made an exhaustive inspec 


\ustralia’s military forces. His report contains much 
(some criticism. Principally, the criticism is directed 
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against the accumulating administrative work which 
too large a portion of the officers’ time to the exclusion \ 
training. This was found particularly true of the briga: 
and area officers, who seemed swamped with administrat 
work 

On the subject of discipline, General Hamilton report 
\ustralian soldier is very amenable to discipline t"} 
trary impression should prevail is due to the folloy 
Manifestation of any feeling, but more especially of f 
respect, are discountenanced under the unwritten Austra 
of conduct. As to the essentials, namely, the readin 
\ustralian soldier to obey, and follow a leader who k: 
business—on that score the military authorities may 
reassured.” 


rHE SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Switzerland has a constitution and government 
similar to that of the United States. Its legislative 
orrespond to our Senate and House of Representat 
‘antons to Our states. 

The perpetual neutrality of Switzerland was guara 
the general European treaty of 1815, by Austria, Great 
Portugal, Prussia and Russia. Switzerland, however, 
base her security entirely upon treaties, but maintains 
army to enforce, if necessary, her independence and net 
During the Franco-Prussian war, a French army of 83,0 
under General Bourbaki, retired towards her frontiers 
met by the Swiss army and compelled to disarm, and accept 
ment until peace was established. Does anyone bel 
Switzerland’s neutrality would have been respected in 1 


of a military force to enforce its provisions? 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 


The Swiss constiution prescribes that every citizen is 
perform military duty, from his 20th to his 48th year 
exceptions are extremely limited, and include federal oth 
employes of the postal and telegraph service, officials ot 
pitals and prisons, members of the police force, clergymen 
teachers. Iven the members of the federal assembly are 
exempted from military duty while the houses are in sess! 
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Examinations for admittance to the military service are con 
| by regularly constituted commissions. None is accepted 


é { 


ho does not possess every necessary qualificatior 


[he examination is both physical and mental 
The mental includes, reading, writing, arithmeti: 


lhe physical 


ry severe. 


story and geography. About 50% of those reporting are r 


! 


ted. Rejection is considered a deep misfortune shared alike 
the man and his friends. Men of the keenest sig 
o the artillery, smallest men are selected for the cycling 
largest go into the artillery. The profession or tra 
kewise given consideration, with a view to increasing thé 
iency. Engineers are assigned to the engineer corp 
aphers to the telegraph companies, young farmer: 
valry and mountain climbers to mountain artillery 

wien re 


\ 


\n interesting provision is prescribed for men 
ted from service. They are required to pay a special tax, vat 
g from six to 5,000 francs, depending upon income and prop 


Thus is exemplified the principle that men owe the dut) 


military service to the state; and, if unable to perform it 


just contribute financially to its support as a corresponding 


tu 


quivaleni 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SWISS ARMY. 


Swiss army is divided into three classes, the lite, Land 
hr and Landstrum, distinguished by their ages and duty per 


formed. From 20 to 32, the soldier serves in the Elite; it is 
essentially the “first line” of the army. At 
Landwehr, and serves therein until 40. He then enters the Land 
and may serve 


ok, he passes to the 


strum, and serves in this organization until 48; 


1S Stati 


turther by volunteering while under 17 and over 
Cap 


theers may be held in the Elite or Landwehr for any 
tains are retained in the Elite until 38. 

Recruits, during their first year, serve 65 days in the infantry, 
‘) days in the artillery and garrison troops, 65 days in the en 


gineers and 90 days in the cavalry. 
\iter the first year, soldiers in the Elite, other than 
are called out six times, that is every other year, for a service 


1 - . : . 
‘asting Irom 11 to 14 days. Cavalry are discharged from the 


( avalry, 


Elite after a service of 10 years. On the other hand, they ar 
called out eight times for training periods of 11 days each. Dut 
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ing service in the Landwehr, the soldier is called ou 
and for a training period of about 11 days 
In 1907, the Elite numbered 139,514, of which 


infantry, 5,183 cavalry, 18,544 artillery and 5,567 eng 
Landwehr numbered 93,163, the armed Landstrum 
the auxiliary Landstrum (pioneers, medical troops, 


clerks, etc.) 262,138. 
INSTRUCTION. 


\lthough the young Swiss soldier does not com 
military service until his 20th year, obligations, i 
therefor, are imposed from his early childhood. 
for military service is laid in the school room 

In Switzerland, universal instruction in the pu 
compulsory up to the age of 15. During this time, { 
of 10, athletic and gymnastic exercises are requir 
places this duty and work of instruction upon the « 
federal government supplies special instructors ; 
is full and enthusiastic. This work is essentially for 
and moral benefit of the youth; and no further distincti 
instruction is attempted in the schools; the whole obj 
turn out vigorous and agile men with minds impres 
ideas of duty and honor. 

Voluntary military organizations exist throughout 
known as “cadet corps.” Their membership consists | 
are generally in attendance at public or private s 
federal government furnishes an officer for instruct 


there were 50 of the corps with a membership of ove: 
Every Swiss is trained from childhood, by parents 
government, to a realization of the fact that he is 
mechanism for protecting his home and country 
sentiment of equality is fostered. No decorations 
to officers or men; and no officer is entitled to hig! 


. 


rank than colonel. In time of war, the seniors in this 
command of the higher units; and the national legis! 
these, select a commander-in-chief 

At 20, the young Swiss commences his regular milit 
He is examined ; and, if passed, is given his soldier's 
which will be recorded his entire military history 
for th: year, on notice some months after the examinat! 
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es at the designated training places. Each training place 
d with barracks, storehouses, target range and maneuve: 


cruit is issued uniform and equipment, complete in 
ticular. This complete equipment, including rifle, he 
is home, and retains in his personal possession during 
service He is responsible for the care and condition 
irticles; and must present them for inspection, and ap 
armed and equipped whenever called out for instruc 


ar, and under the severest penalties for failure. Thus 


| reposes a confidence in its young soldiers at the outset ; 


at 
L 


ses upon them the individual responsibility of caring, 


for the invaluable arms and equipment placed in their 


RECRUIT SCHOOLS. 


year’s course of instruction, at the training places, 1s 
recruit school. ‘The federal government maintains a 
corps of instructors numbering about 230. One of 
field officer, with assistants and details of officers and 
missioned officers of the army, is in charge of each 
ustruction proceeds in the school of the soldier, com 
battalion, and in target practice, care of arms, cooking 
iene. Eight hours’ work per day, Sundays excepted, is 
\t the close of the school, entries are made in the 
register, expressing his conduct, zeal and progress. 
|, 11,400 recruits passed through the recruit schools. 

, ordinarily, no further military duty until the follow 
or year succeeding that, when the young soldier is called 
repetition course which, at present, is for 11 days. After 
to the Landstrum, there is no further military service 

the event of war. 
iring assignment to the cavalry, the recruit must bring a 

from an official of his commune, that he is financially 
uy and care for a horse. Horses are purchased by the 
nt. The cavalryman pays one-half the price; and then 
from the government, each year for ten years, one-tenth 
mount that he paid. He has now received back what he 
d is the owner of the horse. When not engaged in mili 
, he takes the horse to his home, for riding, driving or 


r, at his pleasure. 


er 
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For the artillery, horses are hired when required. A 


sion values them when entering the service and when r 
and the owner, besides the hire, receives any difference 
valuations. 

Such is the career of the private soldier. 


PROMOTION. 


Promotion is strictly through merit in regular prescril: 
Switzerland has no political generals, and never has had 
civilian can be appointed to any commissioned grade 
ires a commission, he must work his way through the 1 
the non-commissioned grades. No political or social 
no financial backing can secure an appointment or influ 
motion. 

Soldiers who show zeal, ambition and efficiency, and 
‘raduates of a public high school, college or university 
ommended for instruction in a non-commissioned officer 
(his recommendation follows the completion of the recruit 
or a repetition course; and is made, in the first case, by the stat 
instructor; and, in the second case, by the officers of the 
organization, 

This non-commissioned officer’s school is attended the nm 
ifter the recruit or repetition course. Again the soldiet 
ihe regular staff instructor. The school lasts, accordins 
arm of the service, from 20 to 25 days. The candidate c 
1 squad and platoon; drills other men and is drilled by the 
receives instruction in every kind of field training a1 
practice. So carefully and searchingly are the selections mad 
here are few failures. In 1914, 2,260 corporals were gt 
and only 50 applicants failed. 

A corporal can aspire to a commission as second lieute! 
llowever, before he can attend the officer’s school in competit 
for a commission, he must first serve as a non-commissione 

tructor at a recruit course. As an instructor at this course 
is again under the direction of the staff instructor who observes 
his work, and reports upon his qualifications, through the chie! 
instructor and the division commander. Upon this report 
termined the future of the aspirant. If satisfactory, the mar 
sent to the officer’s school; if unsatisfactory, he remains 
ranks. 
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(he officer's course varies from 60 to 105 days, according to 


he arm of the service. It is mainly theoretical; and 


nd 
lectures, recitations and examinations. At the end ot 

ose recommended are appointed. 

Within a year after receiving his commission, the second 


ant must go through a recruit course as an instructor 11 
ew grade. 


tel 


The second lieutenant is promoted after four to seven year 
vice. Promotion is by seniority, but the applicant must pre 


sent certificates from the 
manding officer. 


4 
\< 


instructor of his arm and his 


( 11 


a first lieutenant, he 
ourse of about 30 days. 
vint 


must attend a central school 


This school is usually held during 
er season, and in the barracks of one of the d 


ing pla es. 


isional train 
This instruction is theoretical, except for equitatior 
d staff rides, and includes law, administration and hygiene. If 
he first lieutenant is recommended as a promising officer, hi 
illed out again for a course of about eight weeks, acting a 
yptain in the instruction of recruits. If his work is sati 
ind he is recommended by the chief instructor and the divisio 
mmander, he is promoted. If he fails, he is not promoted, but 
asses to the Landwehr, as a first lieutenant, at the regular age 
The captain must attend another central school for a course o 
ibout 50 days. 


motion 


He must serve six years as a captain, before pro 
, and must have attended still another central school 
\ major must serve two years before promotion, | 
hrough a training period, and have attended 
ourse at a central school. 
ears in that grade. 


dave Serve 


a field officer’ 
\ lieutenant colonel must 


serve two 


\ll promotions, to include the grade of lieutenant colonel, de 
nd 


upon the recommendations of the officer under whom th« 
will serve, if promoted, together with the recommendatior 
if th 


he higher officers, through military channels 


mal 


The chic | 
structor gives the final decision, and issues the higher commissio1 
f he deems it merited. 


Kegimental and brigade commanders are selected by boards 
composed of the secretary of war, chief of the applicant’ 
Fit 
Cnet i 


allt s iT, 

istructor and commander of the division 
Othcers of the general staff are selected by the federal council 
mpetitive examination, from officers of the different 
roposed by the senior instructors 


y\ 


iris 
After selection, the 


1 


attend 
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staff schools and repetition courses in all arms othe 
own. After a period of service they return to the line 


REORGANIZATION. 


In April, 1912, a new organization of the Elit 
Swiss army went into effect. Corps were abolished ; 
organized into six divisions, four cavalry brigades 
troops. These troops have complete equipment and 
tion. The Landwehr and Landstrum are without t1 
but can assemble equipped for fighting, at any point 

The Landwehr is organized into 56 battalions of 
24 squadrons of cavalry. The infantry can reinforce t] 
as additional brigades, or serve for the defense of 
viously prepared. 


RIFLE CLUBS. 


Rifle shooting is the great national pastime in 
very much as baseball is in America. Rifle clubs 
organizations. They are organized among boys fron 


1 


The smaller boys have a serviceable light gun ; the 
regulation rifle. In 1914, about 13,000 boys were 
these clubs. Rifle clubs for adults, are under feder 
encouragement. Of this class, in 1904, there were 
membership of 213,000. Assistance to these club 
follows: 

Each commune by law is required to maintain a t 


not less than 300 meters. Each club that completes t! 
course, is given a gratuity of four francs per membet 
Soldiers may shoot their prescribed practice on thes 
their homes. The results are entered in their registe: 
they are excused from summons to a military range 
nate years when the Elite and Landwehr are not trai 
repetition courses. As the Swiss soldier has his rifle, 
in his personal possession, the facilities for target | 
apparent, and, considering the spirit of the people, inhe: 
their earliest ancestors, it is plain why rifle practice | 
the national pastime. 

Each club makes its annual return of practice thi 
cantonal committee, to the chief of infantry. 
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the boys clubs, nothing can exceed the joy and enthu 
ts members. It is counted a mark of inferiority not to 
rt shot, as well as not to be able to serve in the army. 


TRAINING. 
ning of the Swiss soldier is eminently practical. Luttle 
ade to obtain smartness or mathematical precision in 
There are few ceremonies. Practical field work, with 
hes in full kit, is the rule. Their field service regula 
ribe 15 to 19 miles as an “average” march; 19 to 25 
linary” march; and 37 to 44 as a “very long” day’s 


riod of training, other than that of the recruit course 
| principally to tactical maneuvers in large bodies. Di 
erating against division, starting at widely separate:| 
he exercises are continuous for periods of about 10 


cases of insubordination are rare. As a rule, offenses 

the common law, but the offender may be tried by a 
tial if the offense was committed when in uniform 
springs naturally from the fact that the military service 


| upon as a duty owed to the country. In the language 


egulations: “Discipline is the outcome of a sense of 
| is exemplified in the faithful performance of that duty 
nplicit obedience. The faithful performance of duty is 
t product of patriotism and self-respect.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SWISS ARMY. 
ngth of the Swiss army lies in the spirit of her people 
rful result that has been attained is the result not so 
niversal service, as of the spirit which prompts every 
recruit to the colonel, to do his work cheerfully, and in 
to add his proportion to the making of efficiency 
Hamilton thus refers to the Swiss army: 
iss army as it exists today, resolutely denying right of 
of the greatest powers in the world, is indeed a model 
h no nation adopting a militia principle need to be 
borrow. Not merely its training, but its organization 
* been tuned up to as high a pitch as the militia prin- 
expected to stand. 
land with a population about equal to that of the state 
husetts, and an area less than twice that of the same 
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state can mobilize an efficient army of 220,000 
equipped soldiers in 24 hours. Behind this first lin 
of 270.000 men, 70,000 of whom are armed. 


APPLICATION TO THE MILITARY SYSTEM O}| 
STATES. 
COMPULSORY SERVIC! 

The basic principle, in both the Australian and > 
systems, is compulsory universal service both in tim 
war. ‘This principle is correct, equitable and just 
owes the duty of service to the country, and it 
method that the maximum of military efficiency cai 

The principle, however, is contrary to the present 
American people. If the United States should ev 
by one of the world’s great powers, and disaster s| 
would only be by general compulsory military se1 
country could be saved. 

In fact this method was adopted in the ear! 
republic, in the crude militia laws which require 
bodied man, between the ages of 18 and 45, to be er 
provide himself with ‘a good musket, flintlock o1 


with a specifically described equipment; and 


should appear “so armed, accoutered and provided 
out to exercise or into service.” The enforcement of 
laws was left to the different states. Here ther: 
formity in training, or appropriations to enforce 
of the law. The trainings degenerated into disorder! 
and the whole system fell into contempt. The pri 
law was clear and ideal; its enforcement ludicrously 


ne writer has said that “it seems to be a rule 


plication that a country only makes that preparation | 


the bitter experiences of defeat or invasion, o1 
foreign attack, makes the people regard as necessat 
the bitter experience of defeat shall come, the met 
will not be ready to accept compulsory military se: 
must continue to rely upon volunteers. 

But, if there are not enough volunteers to mak« 
sufficient in strength and character, what must he¢ 
cruitment should then be by lot, among unmarried m« 
up the deficiency; and should be equitably distribut: 
entire country. This would be eminently just, and wou! 
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t men of proper character. Our national forces, however 


| and of whatever strength, should have the best of the 
manhood. Our army must be made a great national 
ith physical and mental training, developing physique, 
and individual efficiency of such value that volunteers, 
numbers, should respond. Our army must be made 
efficient, with reasonable cost to the nation, and with 
nd instruction that will be of lasting benefit to the indi 
This can be accomplished, but a complete reorgan 


necessary. 
FEDERAL CONTROL. 


subject of most vital importance. Fortunately, there 
obstacle to apply this principle to our own system. As 
essity and the resulting benefit, there can be no reason 
sument. Australia and Switzerland, almost identical with 
d States in their governmental methods, vary radically 
ganization of their armies. The military forces of the 
uuntries are efficient federal troops. A proposition to 
state or cantonal troops would be regarded as too 
to merit consideration. 
nited States, the federal government virtually supports 
forces of the 48 states, yet does not control them 
, Congress has appropriated approximately $60,000,000 
support, yet it cannot enforce regulations to secure the 
ire of its own arms and property entrusted to their care o1 
their loss or negligent destruction. The federal govern 
no control, except through sufferance, over the training 
litia, and no control whatever over their organization 
war, it can exercise only a divided control, and, under 
unstances, can they be ordered beyond the continental 
the country. 
te militia, as such, has been a dismal failure in every 
ir country’s history. After reorganization into national 
and after proper training, these same men have mack 
es whose service has been glorious. But this reorgan 
ist now be made after war is imminent, or has actually 
d with all of the attendant confusion and delay. Why, 
ume of all that is reasonable, should the federal govern 
tinue to support troops which it does not control? ‘There 
for the continuance of this unnatural practice which 
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leads only to waste, confusion, delay, political genera 
inefficiency. It is time to recognize that the appoi 
man, without experience and training, to command 
of war, is a crime akin to treason. 

Under our constitution, nothing can be changed 
to “militia,” or any forces which our courts shall cd 
such. Therefore, the federal government should s1 
militia, and permit the states to support and contr 
as they wish. It will then probably be found that 
similar to the constabulary of Pennsylvania, will 
will find necessary and be willing to support 


The federal government should then organize { 


constitutional authority “to raise and support arm 
forces should be under absolute control of the f 
ment, and, under such control, should be organize 
given proper pay for services rendered. They shou! 
for a term of years, and called out for such a 
periods as may be found necessary. This enlistment 
be for seven years, with service for training of about 
for the first year, and two weeks for subsequent year 


TO] 


This force should receive a distinctive and ap 


1 
I 
| 


free from association with our term “militia.” Our 
has proposed the name of “United States Reserve” 

In Australia, the term “Citizen Forces” is given t 
The name “Federal Guard” is suggested as appropri 
from connection with the present militia or regular 

Our present militia or national guard would nat 
such a national force, as soon as their enlistments w 
expired. It would simply be a change of allegiance 
universally recognized as being in the interest oi 
efficiency. Could the present militia, exactly as 
changed to a federal force, its efficiency would be incr 
Kven more would its efficiency be increased, afte: 
service and systematic training, and the weeding ou 
competents. 

There remains only the determination of the str 
force needed for the proper protection of the cou 
force should be apportioned to the different sections 
try according to population, and should be maintai 
unteer service, supplemented, when necessary, by rect 
lot. 
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LOCALIZATION OF UNITS. 


dia and Switzerland battalions, brigades and divisions 
ited by districts. Switzerland, having a population 
hree languages, organizes battalions in communes speak 
me language. 


After that, regiments and higher units 
| in contiguous communes, mixing, 


indiscriminately, 
with different languages. 


ralia, each unit, in addition to designation by name of 
| serially, is also given a name pertaining to the locality 
in which raised thus: 
ight Horse, Riverina Regiment. 
Infantry, Sydney Battalion. 
rmy Service Corps, South Melbourne Company 
should the units of our citizen forces be organized and 
among local districts, but our regular army should as 
ruited locally, and the different sections of the country 
) contribute its proper quota. 


untry requires an efficient regular army, ready at any 
» secure its frontiers, protect its over-sea possessions, 


rst shock of attack, and, with the organized citizen 
form the first line of defense. Further, its principal 
1 time of peace, should be to serve as instructors of the 


Its strength should be determined under these 
and it should be stationed so as best to secure these 


ON THOSE NOT RENDERING MILITARY SERVICE. 


erland requires every man exempted from military ser\ 


ly reason, to pay a special tax, according to his income 
h, to assist in the national defense. This principle was 
by the United States in applying conscription, dur 
il War. It is as just and equitable in peace as in war 
ght well be generally adopted. Such a tax would distribute 
expense of maintaining proper preparation for defense, in 
rtion to the benefits of the protection received. 
ORGANIZATION 


ANI) TRAINING AREAS. 


ethods of Australia in regard to training areas were ap 
United States, use might be made of our congressional 


\ccording to our last census, about 850,000 male citi 
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zens have their 21st birthdays each calendar yea: 
435 districts, which gives approximately 2,000 such 
district. 

If each congressional district were required 
battalion of infantry, 4/9 of a troop of cavalry, 4/9 
of artillery, with the usual proportion of engineer 
tary and train troops, about 1/12 of the whole, ther: 
quired from each district the following : 

1 battalion infantry 
1/9 troop cavalry 
1/9 battery held artillery 


Proportion of sanitary and other technical trooy 


Switzerland rejects 50% of its men who present th: 
service, because of physical or mental disqualit 
proportion of rejections in our own country woul 
large. This would leave 1,000 men in each district, o! 
and fit for service. 

If the term of service were made to cover sev 
if 5% is allowed for annual wastage, there would b 
the first year, 759 men, between the ages of 21 and 2s 
after, annually, when the system was in full operatio: 
the age of 21, as the district’s quota. This would 


practically one-seventh of the young men, physic: 
tally fit, should volunteer or be recruited by lot. 


There would thus be organized a citizens force of 
with suitable proportions of infantry, cavalry, artille 
nical troops, or 15 divisions. With a suitable regula: 
culated by our general staff as about 148,000 mobil 
31,000 coast artillery) there would be a total force oi 
for our first line of defense. With such an army, w 
readiness to maintain our national position, under a1 
ity; and no power on earth would ever think of 
territory. 


ANNUAL LEVIES JOINING COLORS ON SAME DA 


In Australia, the annual levies report and comme! 
on July 1. In Switzerland, the annual levies joi 
designated by regular notice. This results in a gre 
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vork. Men are trained together, as are grades in the 
Is. As well, from an economical standpoint, might 

school scholars, in the same grade, report at intervals 


t the vear as suited their convenience. 


QUIPMENT IN HANDS OF THE MEN OF THE CITIZEN 


FORCES. 


erland, the soldiers of her citizen forces, on returning 
mes, from training, take with them their arms, equip 
uniforms, and retain them in their personal possession 
eir service. The cavalryman also takes his horse and 


tipments to his home. The soldier is required to present 


fully armed and equipped, when called out for training 


and under severe penalties for any failure or defi 
ustralia, on the other hand, has her citizen soldiers re- 
iniforms in their possession, but has them turn in arms 
ment at the storehouses, at the training places, on com 
tour of military duty. The Swiss method has great 
lt saves expense attendant upon the upkeep of 
d storehouses, and saves valuable time on mobilization. 
intage is the possibility of lack of proper care while in 
sion of the men. It’s a question of the trust and confi 
vhich the men are worthy. There are no reports from 
nd of lack of care of arms, under her methods. 
experience of the United States with arms and equip 
rusted to the present militia, though retained by organ 
is been most unfortunate. There are instances in 
uable property and invaluable arms have been ruined 
heedless and careless neglect. 
vould be the result with forces trained and controlled 
er which furnishes the arms? Is not American man 
thy of as much confidence as that of the Swiss? With 
rces under federal control, recruited locally and from the 
‘f the nation’s young manhood, it would seem that such 
ould be reposed in them. If they should prove 
‘reat gain. in efficiency would result. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


‘and commences the training of her soldiers at the age 
e preliminary work is a part of her school system 
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Australia maintains instruction in the junior cadets 
14; and, in the senior cadets, from 14 to 18. 
Our federal government contributes to the sup, 


agricultural colleges, with the provision that milit 


tion shall be included in their courses. For years 


government has detailed army officers at these coll 
universities and military schools, as professors of milit 
and tactics. It has also furnished arms and equipme: 
In many cases there has been apparent indiffer: 
part of some of these colleges to their military ob 
general, the results have not justified expectations 
During the year 1914, there were 97 colleges, uni 
military schools with officers detailed as instr 
students were enrolled and under military instructi 
graduates of these colleges and schools, it has bee 
the militia would receive valuable material, and ev: 
officers. Also it has been hoped that, in time oi 
proportion of these men would volunteer, and fu 
for newly organized troops. The results, in both in 
been sadly disappointing. The graduates are not att 
state militia; and very few ever enter its ranks. 
During the school year 1897-98, that immediately | 
war with Spain, there were 14,051 cadets enrolled a: 
struction, or about 3,500 men in each of the classes 
classes were under 35, in the spring of 1898. Count: 
as about 3,000, it woud appear that there wer 
10,000 men of these schools of proper age for milit 
Reasonably there might have been expected that 
of a division would have volunteered. Careful statis‘ 
at the close of this war, by President Charles W. D 
University of Tennessee, show only 4,252 such m« 
the volunteer and regular army during this time of 
The great trouble seems to be that there is no ca 
the student who makes painstaking honest effort in 
department. The federal government should fur 
career, and make use of the services of these men aft 
tion. These colleges furnish opportunity for the 
ernment to add materially to the efficiency of its mi 
lishment. 


The Australian organization of senior cadets can | 
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idents with the modification of a voluntary, instead of a 
sory service. Volunteer federal cadets could be organized 
these students, the government furnishing uniforms, and 
ing an encampment, during the college vacation, where 
training would be imparted, and subsistence and pay 
hed 
return, these men would volunteer for a period of enlistment 
ets, while in school, and for a term thereafter in the citizen 
With such support and assistance, it 1s reasonable to 
that a great majority would gladly volunteer. Other 
under similar conditions would be established. Those 
who would not volunteer should be left alone. Kffort 
h would be wasted. Support should be withdrawn from 
itions not responding with profitable return for the govern 


nN 


torts 
DEPENDENCE UPON MOBILE FORCES 


zerland and Australia place their dependence for national 
upon mobile troops. Small forces of fortress or coast 
are maintained, but it is realized that big guns can only 
way to a harbor or position, and cannot prevent its being 
nd carried from the rear. There is a tendency to place 
h dependence in big guns. Their influence extends only to 
nge. Mobile troops only have ever guaranteed a real 


ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS. 


details of the Swiss and Australian military systems 
" applied to our service by the simple expedient of adopt 
them. The resulting benefit would be unquestioned. Oj 
the following are noted: 
In these countries their army’s uniform is uniform, alike 
men of an organization. In the United States, are seen 
es and varieties of shoes, shirts, hats, leggins and chevrons, 
result of constant changes. Uniformity of appearance is 
; and expense and waste results. 


The Swiss soldier, during his periods of training, works 


nd eight hours a day; and, in general maneuvers, works 
iously, day and night, with short intervals for rest. Some 
n soldiers are found who will grumble over three or four 
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hours of daily work. There has been improvement, h 
this respect, in recent years. With the best class of me 
be obtained, and with interesting practical work, there 
that American soldiers will perform their full duty as che: 
those of Switzerland. 

(c) Switzerland has a force of permament officers 
about 230 who act as instructors for her citizen soldi: 
tralia has a corresponding permanent force of 282 adn 
and instructional staff and area officers. These off 
charge of professional schools, conduct examinations 
tion, assist in administration and have supervision of a 
training. These few officers have laid deep impress 
country’s military systems. 

Similar work in our own service has been commenc: 
work is only in its infancy. The Swiss officer, studying 
tem, would be surprised that our regular officers exer 
influence upon militia organizations. This conditio: 
the result of the federal government not exercising cont: 


the organization of national citizen forces, our regular 


cer must become an officer of the nation, with the speci 
acting as the instructor of the citizen forces, in time of 

(d) Favoritism, in the Swiss and Australian armi 
known. Political influences are of no avail. During tl 
American War, captains, majors and colonels were ap; 
staff positions in the American army, through polit 
ences, who, according to their merits, in experience a1 
ability, should have started their careers as privates 
never achieve efficiency until it is accepted that the lb 
shall lead without regard to political influence. 

(e) Practical field training is the rule, in these countri 
tle time is given to close order drill or ceremonies. (1 
the service in the United States is coming to this idea 
field service conditions must be learned, before war com 
“The bullet is the finest and cleverest educator in the w 
it charges high fees for its lessons.” 

(f) Care of the rifle and equipment, and knowledge 
weapon’s capacity is a leading feature in the Swiss and \ustra 
lian training. In America, in the regular army there 
efficiency. In the militia, little attention has been give! 
subject. “Consciousness of being a marksman is a great 
support in battle.” 
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There are no useless expenditures, in these countries, in 

ion with their armies. Only the real needs of their armies 

consideration. In the United States, millions have been 

without benefit to the army, in building costly posts, located 

strategical considerations, for the benefit of favored 

In Australia and Switzerland, the rights of the nation are 

of more consequence than the rights of the individual 

fense of the country is of more importance than the rights 

uisand individuals. In America rewards have been be 

without adequate service rendered; commissions have 

granted without merit; and pensions have been voted with 

norable service, and even to deserters. “Wherever regula 

are strict, there is a tendency for pity to reassert itself in 
irregular and, therefore, harmful way.” 

In Switzerland, discipline is the outcome of a sense of duty. 

\ustralia and America, soldiers are ready to follow a leader 

»ws his business; but there is often lacking the out ward 

estations of discipline. The following comment of General 

lamilton, after his inspection of the Australian forces, are of 

jual application in America: 


mception of the significance of a military salute is prey 
\n officer giving a command is not expressing his own 
he is for the nonce acting as the mouthpiece of the state, 
ing to other servants of the state, temporarily entrusted to 
ve, the supreme will of the people. Conversely, a private 
loes not salute his officer because he likes him, or because 
iny way an inferior being, but because he sees passing 
before him the personification of the sovereign state, which in this 
. s decreed that it is to be recognized by a formal salutation. 


SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. 


\fter all the strength and efficiency of an army comes from the 


rit of the people reflected therein. We can adopt every detail 

f organization of the Swiss army, and, unless we can adopt the 
pirit of the people, it will be of no avail. In Switzerland, devo 
tion to country is a national virtue. Every man is taught, from in 
fancy, that a duty rests upon him to contribute to the country’s 
redness. Thus the Swiss declare, with pride, “In the 20th 

as in the 13th, in our cantons, every child is born a 
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A Swiss officer, at the close of a long day’s work 
the sweep of lakes, valleys and mountains towards 
and Austrian frontiers, exclaimed to an American 
detailed to observe the maneuvers: “It is a countr 
ing for.” The Australian minister for defense, in 
the training camp, at the inception of the new militar 
clared: “Australia is a country worth having.” |: 
are expressed the spirit and love of country which h 
military organizations which are the admiration of th 

Is America worth fighting for? Is America wort 
\re our people ready to give, for its protection, the 


of devotion so freely offered by the Swiss and 


\merica does not want war; and keeping an army 


is its best preventiy e. 





Infantry under Artillery Fire.” 
Capt. Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., 4th Field Artillery. 


\DVANCE under artillery fire is a severe test for 


nfantry. ‘The fire is in its nature very nerve-racking, it 
very deadly when correctly adjusted, and it is usually 
for the infantry to return it with good effect. But in 
in infantry attack has to pass through this stage, and 
ountries a great deal of attention is given to the method 
ting such an advance. 

uur Infantry Drill Regulations go into some detail in out 
rmations which may be found useful. Two general 
formation are suggested, one a line of small columns, 
ther, so to say, a column of thin lines. Which of these 
preferred will depend upon the ground and upon the 
of the advance. Foreign regulations, while not as a 

so much into detail, propose similar formations. 
ite of the extent of the literature dealing with this phase 
tack, it may be not without interest to examine the pro 
ormations with a view of bringing out the theory upon 
h is based, and the advantages that may be expected 
h 


11, 
Lily 


all such formations that are of any value are de 
from a study of the nature of artillery fire. Against 
, the projectile may be either shell or shrapnel, generally 
r; but in either case air bursts are used, and the bullets 
gments are projected from the point of burst in a more 





iew of the second edition (just published) of my book, “Note 
\rtillery,” Colonel Morrison remarks that Chapter V should 
tained more on the subject of the effect of artillery fire 

fantry officer in his play as a member of the team 

meet this demand, from one point « 
been prepared 

Morrison 


f view, at least 


who was good enough to read a rough draft of it 
hat | may have allowed by natural pre-possessions 


+ 


as an artil 
warp my judgment, and overestimated the effect of 
It was far from my intention to claim exaggerated effect 
ry fire. I have never belonged to the school known as the 
who believe that they can annihilate anything within 
not assert that artillery fire is all-powerful; my idea here 
how how effect varies according to the target displayed, and 
ut that formations cannot be so manipulated as to get some 
r nothing. If you get an advantage in one direction, y 
here else—O. L. S 


| ] 
i 10 


tu pay tor 
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or less open cone. Hence the fire is comparable to that 
gun rather than to that of a rifle. With the average |i 
nel, when the burst is properly adjusted, the patter 


or more bullets on level ground is roughly an ellips 
yards wide and 150 to 200 yards deep. The width do 
greatly with the range; the depth falls off rapidly 
increases beyond about 3,000 yards, on account of th 
of the angle of fall. 

With such projectiles, it is evident that bull’s-eye 
a small target is out of the question. The projectile | 
designed for a totally different purpose, covering ai 
properly distributed salvo from a four-gun battery 
width of say 100 yards, to a depth varying with the ra: 
in an average of perhaps one effective bullet to each 
yards. ‘The area covered and the density of fire may bi 
indefinitely by firing a sufficient number of rounds. 

Since ranges are seldom known accurately, and sii 
tribution of the fire and the height of burst must bx 
experimentally, artillery fire is rarely effective from 
shot. “Adjustment” is usually obtained by platoon 
salvos, the guns of each salvo fired at intervals of 
seconds, and the salvos following each other as rapi 
battery commander can observe and correct, at an inter\ 
twenty seconds. A “bracket” of 100 or 200 yards ha 
obtained, and the distribution and height of burst regu! 
will probably require three or four salvos, bursts oi 
fire (“three rounds in the air, one in the gun, and the 
out for two more”) will be used at various ranges 
bracket, alternating with intervals of silence. 

Artillery fire, of course, seeks primarily the destru 
target. If this proves impossible, however, without 
sible expenditure of ammunition, its effort is to keep 
stationary and harmless. Frequently, therefore, artille: 
be highly effective tactically when entirely ineffectiv: 
cally, that is, when it is causing very few casualties. 

Ammunition expenditure is always an important co! 
in artillery fire, and sometimes becomes paramount. 1! 
in the battery is limited, and it is usually difficult to rep! 
during action. 

In view of the characteristics noted in this hasty 
may say that infantry can never advance under. arti! 
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is willing to pay the price; it always can if it will pay 
ce may be reckoned in two kinds of coin only, lives and 
Skillful formations cannot serve to evade payment. They 
vever, greatly reduce the price, and at least permit one to 
which coin he will pay it.* 
rst class of formations, line of small columns, is devel 
m reasoning on the method of adjustment of fire and the 
if the shrapnel, First, it will be noted, adjustment is de 
upon observation of “shorts” and “overs”; a formation 
makes this observation difficult will help the infantry for 
(herefore, a continuous line should be avoided, since this 
ender every shot observable. It is better to break up the 
o that many of the shots will fall between elements, and 
ibtful.” But this would delay adjustment only slightly, if 
ips moved straight to the front and dressed upon each 
It is necessary to form each group in such a manner as to 
to take advantage of all cover, and space them widely 
0 that not more than one will ever be reached by a single 
hence, columns with a narrow front, one or two me! 
ed at least 25 yards apart, working forward separately 
ng every particle of cover.* 
idea is excellent, but, of course, it may be easily be mis 
if the theory upon which it is founded is forgotten. Thus, 
ition has often been proposed for a battalion surprised in 
of route by artillery fire. The idea is for the leading and 


mpanies to continue the march; the second to oblique at 


le time 100 yards or so to the right; the third to execute the 
movement to the left. 
inalyze this. The adjusting salvos will come at the rate of 
tthree a minute. Granting that the major’s orders have been 
beforehand, will the company commanders have time to 
their minds, select passable ground and give their com 
ind will the troops be able to complete the formation, 
first shot and adjustment ? 
ther suggestion, for this or any other similar formation 
t it shall regulate its further movement by the fall of th 
lf the first shot is short, the next one will be fired at a 
ncreased by 200 yards or more; hence there has been de 


Ick, “Takitk,” I, 275; Krueger’s translation, 320. 
Infanterie im Artilleriefeuer,” Lt. Col. Immanuei {rtilleris- 
iatschefte, August, 1914, pp. 79, 84 
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duced a rule: “An over or a close short is the signal 
forward; a distant short, for taking cover.””* 

This also seems artificial, and to overlook the 
of artillery fire. The time element, above menti 
again, but more serious is the objection that artill 
shoot at a bull’s-eye target. It covers an area 

Suppose the first shot is far over. The infantr 
manded by an officer of exceptional skill and pres: 
rushes forward; its luck ts good, and the next shot 
less range, is again over. [ut the third will be sure] 
infantry being up and moving, observation will 
seconds only have been lost. ‘The infantry nov 
according to rule; the artillery searches its 200-yard 
if the infantry tries to move again, has it under a hi 
fire. Those who propose this procedure admit that 
vent adjustment, but only delay it; and a little thou 
that the delay will be inconsiderable. 

Even this amount of delay will probably be caus 
cally, without any attempt at these complicated 
\djustment depends entirely upon observation. |i 
is irregular, by short quick dashes, using all covet 
will often happen to be invisible at the instant wh 
jectiles burst. Several salvos for adjustment may 

The irregularity of the line of columns is counted 
not without reason, to interfere with adjustment. () 
may thus be made to seem inconsistent; and a 
highly effective on one column, but observation m; 
be better on another, more advanced, causing the wl 
appear over. But too much confidence should not 
this. Let the artillery once establish a wide bracket 
shorts on the whole target; effect will be immedi 
least the most advanced columns. If the battery 
searches his whole bracket, the effect will extend 1 
some ammunition will be wasted, but probabl 
enormous quantity. If he continues at or near the short 
effect depends upon the action of the infantry. | 


columns will be stopped or slowed up, and those 


*‘Balck, “Taktik,” I, 275; Krueger’s translation 320. 
“Die Infanterie im Artilleriefeuer,” Lt. Col. Immanu 
tische Monatshefte, August, 1914, pp. 79, 82 
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ce of coming up into the fire and taking their | 
to take cover and losing time. 


Isscs 


is on the assumption that the artillery is firing from 
front. But it 1s just as likely that the fire will Ix 
In that case the carefully 


“staggered” columns will 
ulvantage except that of the open order, and will appeat 


s a deep, irregular mass. “Small” columns only ar 

nsidered here, and consequently the intervals and dis 

nnot be very great if a considerable number of troops is 

moved ; within the target area of a single battery there must 

ral columns, whose difference in 
n 100 or 200 yards 


range can hardly be 


vas forcibly illustrated by a firing problem at Texas City 

\ battalion of mountain artillery was in a position of 

tion, covered by the dike along the big drainage ditch 
rtunately familiar to most of the army. The batteries wer 
tervals of perhaps 200 yards. Among the targets out that 
one on the order under consideration; four columns of 


figures, at over 25 yards interval, varying in range by 
or LOU yards The officer who fixed the position of the tar 
taken his stand, looking north, not far from the right 


turn in the ditch. To him, the columns were end on; they 
| distinct from each other, and there was nothing to indi 
the difference in range. 


But the battery ordered to fire upon 
get was a good 400 yards east of him. When the bat 
mimander picked up his target, it never occurred to him 

is not a single mass; he fired upon it as such, and found 


t difficulty in the target except the difficulty of seeing it at 


the figures were placed well down in the grass, and wert 
locate and observe. 
is identical target was given, the same year, to anothet 


i bat 
nother station. Here the columns were directed straight 


cuns. After the first salvo or two the battery com 


discovered the variation in range; he decided to get the 

im effect, regardless of time, and so deliberately ranged 
upon a particular target. One column, so carefully con 
to be almost indistinguishable, he located definitely by 
low burst just behind it, and catching the silhouette of 
t against the white smoke. 


od, 


His technique and his effect 
but this cannot be considered as service practice ; 
mere target range tour de force. 


it 
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The small column idea was applied in a novel for: 
proved solution” recently given out at the School of 
A battalion commander was required to march 
through a ravine, form line to his left, and at once cl 
tion held by infantry with machine guns. The marc] 
ravine could not be observed from the hostile artille: 
but the enemy had effective aeroplane observation 
was conducted on a broad front in small columns, 
platoon marching by the flank, with plenty of inter 
tance. So far, this was unexceptionable; but the fo: 
unnecessarily complicated by the requirement that 
keep a sort of checkerboard formation, as in the 
above. The insistence upon this feature indicates th 
of aeroplane observation was not sufficiently consider 

In the first place, it is not unlikely that any forn 
even a dense one, might have passed unharmed ; fo: 
of fire by distant observation, especially aeroplan: 
is much slower and more uncertain than adjustny 
personal observation of the battery commander, and 
a moving target by this method would be doubtful 
from this, the difficuity of adjusting upon a “stagger 
columns is chiefly due to the fact that, while the ta: 
straight line, it appears so to the battery commande: 
get his overs and shorts into hopeless confusion 
in the aeroplane this difficulty does not exist; he se 
from above, in its true dimensions. But he is not doi 
himself ; he can only signal to the battery commande: 
look from his point of view, and his signals must 
brief. The battery commander must then interpret t! 
tion as best he can, decide how the same thing must lo: 
point of view, and try again. He may succeed in getti 
into such a target, but adjustment upon particular col) 
of the question; he can only cover the area, but 
do pretty thoroughly. So long as the formation cove: 
ground, it would seem that the details were of littk 
as regards the artillery fire. In this particular case, 
said, some of the details were worked out with refer 
the artillery fire, but to the subsequent employment o! 
try units. 





*Map Problem No. 4, Course in Tactics, Part I, 1914-15 
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her class of formations, a succession of thin lines, de- 
pon a totally different principle. Instead of utilizing the 
veak points of artillery projectiles and firing methods, it 
ts advantage out of the limitations upon the artillery am 
supply. Instead of allowing the artilleryman to see 
t targets, but making them difficult to hit, this scheme is 
him only such insignificant targets that the possible ef 
t commensurate with the certain expenditure of ammu- 
Instead of paying for the ground gained in lives, the 
ere is to substitute another currency, and pay in time. 
i the effort will succeed there can be no doubt, but the rate 
hange is high. Colonel Morrison’ points out that “in ad- 
gy in skirmish line or in platoon columns your firing line is 
hed as soon as you get your first line up, while, with suc- 
ines formed from squads, it takes the longer time required 
to advance 1,400 yards, and if formed from platoons it 
time for a line to advance 6,200 yards.” And, as our 
Drill Regulations remark, there is danger of at least a 
ry loss of control. 
ficer who had returned from observing German maneu 
rave me a striking instance of the proper use of this 
He was standing near a battery, while the infantry of 
osing party was trying to advance down an open slope 
to the front. The advance was in successive thin lines, 
rently the lines were too close together, and each line ap 
from the battery position, to be close above the one 
The general effect, this observer said, was that “the whole 
vas alive.” The formation could not have failed to draw 
fire, and it looked like a remarkably good target. But 
observer later rode over to the other side and inquired 
details, he found that it was a remarkably bad one. ‘The 
s very gentle and even, and the lines that looked so close 
r were really at least 100 yards apart, and the men in each 
had 20 yards or so interval. Not more than three or four 
uld ever have been within the area beaten by one shrapnel, 


uld probably have taken half a dozen shrapnel to hit one 
a 


ihe space to be covered was very large, and the expendi- 
ire of ammunition and time to get any real effect would have 
heen enormous, 





ng Infantry,” pp. 80-81 
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1 am indebted to another officer of our army for 
of some firing experiments held in Germany a few 
test out these formations. Targets representing infa 
ious formations were fired upon by artillery ; skirmis| 
cessive thin lines, small columns, ete. Successive thi: 
found to be much the safest for crossing open gro 
then tried the formation with troops, but it met wit! 
on account of the mixing of units that seemed insep 
it. They obtained the thin lines by deploying platoo: 
yards interval, and sent them in successively. Eve 
were mixed from the start. ‘This confusion seemed 
the losses to be expected from crossing the open spac 
method of getting this formation avoids the confusi 
ates the objec tion. 

This formation, like any other, must be used und 
lf improperly handled, it may indeed show only 
no one of them worth shooting at. but still it may ex; 
men at one time to make it worth while to sweep the 

\ formation combining some of the advantages 
with those of small columns is described by General 
as used by the Japanese at Yoshirei, July 31, 1904. 1 

The four battalions from the north of the Moti 

* * were pressing up the northern slope of th 
which forms the northern limit of the Towan—Yos!| 
Individuals could be clearly distinguished, and th« 
to be working their way up in widely extended 
smaller than sections. Whenever these groups got 
ground they closed up, but directly they came w 
fire they opened out to anything from five to 20 4 
Russians were searching the whole face of the hill wit 
but did not seem to have any luck 

Something on this principle may at times appear 11 
fare, especially when a half-civilized war-party, unpro 
artillery, attempts to advance against a small civilized for 
French met it in Morocco, and found it extremely dift 
with, especially by indirect laying. It is thus deseri 
eye-witness :° 

Nothing is to be seen but a long line of skirmishe1 
intervals, three or four meters, almost encircling our tt 

“Staff Officer’s Scrapbook,” I, 342 

““L’emploi de l’artillerie au Maroc,’ Captain Richomme 
lerie, December 1913, p. 242 
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under cover, and moving with great agility it a 
any size is observed and hired upon by the battery, the 
tters instantly, or perhaps lies down at the instant the 
fired and gets up again to fire as soon as they hav 
requently a group concealed behind a crest will have an 
standing up in plain sight, sheltered by a rock or some 
ect, to give warning when the battery fires, which is al 
licated by the flash or the dust. 

practical point in the handling of thin lines should be 
ned. Granted that by a skillful use of the formatior 
may be gained with trifling loss; what happens when the 
lines have gained it? The advance is for the purpose of 
i firing line somewhere within reach of the enemy. ‘Th 
osing artilleryman has seen it, but has had no target to justify 
Has he, therefore, remained inactive? By no means; dut 
long time that it has taken to build up the firing line, he 
the aid of scouts if necessary, located the line and adjusted 
upon it. If there is good natural cover he has probably 
little loss, but he is ready for an effective fire the moment 
iny sign of activity. If the cover is imperfect,’® he has 
gotten effect while the movement was in progress, and 
even though an attempt may have been made to improve it; 
is Colonel Immanuel" suggests “The movement incident to 
entrenchments, and the visibility of the newly con 
works, assist the artillery in picking up the target, and 

ng about the very result which it is sought to avoid.” 
juite possible, then, that by the time the firing line is fully 
ind beginning its advance, its losses may be as heavy as 
moved in the small column formation. It may be ob 


| that the two formations should not be thus compared, since 


uited to a different kind of ground; but ground is gener 


e noted here that if the infantrymen wear the pack, which gives 
ection against shrapnel balls to their backs when lying down, th« 
over necessary to guard against severe loss is much reduced 

Die Infanterie im Artilleriefeuer;” Artilleristische Monatshefte, Au- 
gust, 1914, pp. 79, 82 
A ry 


t 


irk in an interview with General von Heeringen, recently pub 
the newspapers, will be of interest here. He points out that, 1 
llery fire, the infantry in the present European War have picked 

it of retiring their trenches much more than has hitherto beet 
tice. Relying more and more upon the defensive power of thei 

they find that a field of fire of 100 yards or so is enough 
that dead space is not a fatal objection to a position; hence 
ell hack, even behind the actual crest of the hill, to get out of 
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ally not typical; a particular stretch of it presents e1 
tions to raise the question which one is the better suit: 
To conclude, then, as we began, there is no wa 
under the fire of good artillery without paying the ): 
is entirely possible to reduce that price to the mini: 
select the coin in which it is to be paid. If the gr 


> 


and time is not vitally important, losses may be redu 


almost to the vanishing point, by the use of successiv: 
and if the location of the new firing line is favorabl 
mencement of serious losses may be postponed until t] 
advances. If there is good cover, small columns well | 
complish the same purpose—the coin in which the 
vance is paid will depend upon the nature of that « 
amount of time that can be spared to take advantage 
exceptional case, where the cover is complete or near! 
course, not considered here; infantry with such ad 
not be said to be advancing under artillery fire. But 
where any considerable body of infantry can have 
vantage will be rare. In general, some columns will 
good cover, and others will be very much exposed 

The first requirement for a successful advance is 
of friendly artillery. It is safe to say that, in genera 
cannot succeed if the hostile artillery is left unmol 
use must be made of every bit of cover, and of ev 
mask that will either conceal the movement or mak« 
the hostile battery commanders to observe their fire 
thorough reconnaissance before the advance. And 
formations must be such as to arrive in the required ti 
minimum loss, and to arrive with the troops in such 
to facilitate their intended ultimate use. 





The Infantry Drill Regulations of 1911." 


By Colonel Robert Hirst, Infantry. 


lL1EN General Wood, a few weeks since, asked me 
upon what subject | would speak to the officers of the 
organized militia of the state on this occasion | was 
amused when | replied, “Our Infantry Drill Regula 
rgely because | imagined that so commonplace a subject, 
which many of you are so intimately acquainted, 
prompt more or less amusement among yourselves. How 
that as it may, the subject commended itself to me for a 
of reasons: First, I believed that I had a more intimate 
lerstanding of that subject than I had, perchance, of any other 
ble topic for this meeting ; secondly, certain comments on the 
ight influence you to regard it more broadly, not so criti- 
matters of detail; and, lastly, that I might make more 
ertain salient principles evidencing the purpose of the able 
sponsible for the text. 

gress somewhat, there was adopted for the infantry of 
e in 1867, two years after the close of our Civil War, 

of “Infantry Tactics” written by Brevet Major Gen- 
ory Upton, it first having been reviewed and passed upon 
rd of officers. No board convened in the Army for such 

. either before or since, has been made up of such dis 
|. experienced officers. Later, in 1875, two years after 
{the Franco-Prussian War, this system was revised 
ithor and adopted, after first having been passed upon by 
ible and experienced board. General Upton will always 
led by those who are familiar with his writings as an 
cian, a clear thinker and a terse, accurate and clear 
Not since his system passed into disuse because of new 
. arising, incident to the development in firearms, have 
satisfactory a manual of drill regulations adopted for 
try service. One of the causes contributing in great 
to the merit of General Upton’s system must not be 
to remain unnoticed and that is, it was written by an 
| and not by a board. As a result, compromise features 





delivered before the officers of the organized militia of 
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so frequently met with in the work of a board 
found in his system. Upton’s “Infantry Tactics” y 
for our service without interruption from 1867 to 1s 
of itself sufficiently attests its superior excellence 

Under date of October 35, 1891, another system, p: 
board was adopted for our infantry service; some 
imperative to make it possible to break away from 
formal close order exercises prescribed by the Upt 
to give expression to our modified views of extend 
field exercises upon broader lines. It will be ren 
that our educational standard and our training stand 
different today from what they were in 1891, and m 
still, it will be remembered that the war experience 
of the service in 1891 was not the available asset tl 
‘67 and ’73 nor has it been at any period since 1891. 

Though the text adopted in ‘91 was received with 
service it did not possess the inherent merit to be « 
one-man system. ‘These regulations continued in 
of criticism in the later years of its use, until 19¢ 
was adopted a system prepared by a special sectior 
eral staff corps. This work was also written by 
issuing it, we are not granted the advantage ot 
personnel of the board as had been the custom a: 
because of the method of selection prescribed for the 
of officers to the general staff corps of the army 
possessed of the means of informing ourselves 
general or special qualifications of the personnel oi 
for such a purpose. 


To make my comment more clear, last February 


acted in the capacity of instructor of an officer’s class 
ject of “Infantry Drill Regulations.” It meant an averag: 
or five hours effort daily for a period of 18 days 
instruction order prescribed that examination questi 
pared by the general staff and the questions on thi 
were, presumably, prepared by a committee of infant 
The personnel of this committee we, very properly, do 
But I, in common with the many other instructors ir 
and with the student bodies, was greatly mortified by 
festly inappropriate character of the questions furnis! 
examination at the close of the term. The chara 
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referred to and furnished on that occasion was 


al 
| motive, prompting me to speak to you on this subject 
these few remarks I will pass to our present “Infantry 
Regulations of 1911” and, after inviting your attention to 
regard as some of the defects of the text, will then refer 
tain other features that | consider contribute greatly to 
iperior excellence of the text and to what I consider the 
of the board to which we are under obligations for out 
t manual. A fact which commends the regulations of 1911 
ntire service and correspondingly enhances its value is, 
h member of the board was eminently qualified to sit as 
ber and, moreover, as a result of the labors of that board 
had issued to the service for the first time a most excel 
ntry guide written by infantry officers. 
neral I will make no reference to ceremonies, tent pitching, 
¢ and other similar topics, the text simply sets forth the 
bed and approved method for doing such things 
text unfortunately, is not so well written as are some of 
r other recent service manuals. It would have been possessed 
h greater merit if it had been more carefully edited. 
st important of all the volume is approved for the govern 
' the regular army and the organized militia of the United 
But it is the only guide for the purpose intended, available 
government of a hurriedly organized volunteer force. Is 
ble for such a purpose? Most emphatically the answer 
“no.” Asa manual it presupposes knowledge of previous 
ls or other knowledge of the subject. It is lacking in com 
and it is lacking in the necessary detail for such a 


entire text may very properly be considered as a discours« 
he principles enumerated in paragraphs one and two of the 
duction and in addition, as a consideration of the ways and 


ns by which the object therein stated may be accomplished 


1. Success in battle is the ultimate object of all military 


2. The excellence of an organization is judged by its 
fficiency. The field efficiency of an organization depends 
ily upon its effectiveness as a whole. Thoroughness and 
itormity in the training of the units of an organization are 
lispensable to the efficiency of the whole. 


ese few short phrases are stated the object of the board. 





Infantry Drill Regulations 
In subhead (a) of paragraph six of the introduction 
tunately find these words: “Drills executed at atienti: 


ceremonies are disciplinary exercise designed to teach | 


soldierly movement, and to inculcate that prompt an 
scious obedience which is essential to proper militar) 
Why inject this statement at all? It will be admitted 
true in part but in no measure does it definitely state 
of “drills executed at attention” and of “ceremonies.” 

Unquestionably the quoted sentence is responsible 
lowing to be found on page three of circular number th: 
division of militia affairs, dated February 26, 1914, to 
precise movements of the manual of arms and close 
are not for the purpose of teaching men how to g: 
the battle field. ‘They will hardly be used there at 
true to a very limited degree only but why state it 
among us ever suspected that such was the purpose o 
ual of arms and close order drill”? To quote furthe: 
same paragraph, “their object is to train the soldiers’ : 
bodies to habits of precise, unhesitating obedience to 
the leader, so that in the stress of battle they will ob 
conscious effort, mechanically, automatically, as the « 
most natural line of action.” That is essentially, in all 
pleteness, error. 

Having these quotations in mind, I will make briei 
to the purpose of close order drill and of exercises ex 
attention. Perhaps the most difficult tendency for us | 
to overcome by training is that of undue extension o1 
in the field or in campaign, use your own term. It 
perative on many occasions that our units, be thos 
viduals or divisions, be moved in an orderly and 
trolled manner. In both peace and war time we have ce! 
we go into camp at the end of the day’s march; we 
mass our troops preparatory to making the initial deplo 
battle; when on riot duty questions of formation aris 
seldom met with on the maneuver field. On these and 
other occasions conditions arise when it becomes obligat 
units to be placed in mass formation on limited spac: 
shortest time practicable. This essential and increas 
diate control has a marked, favorable influence upon « 
ship. The object of close order drills and of othe: 
precision is to teach, instruct and train individuals and 
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things that must be done on the maneuver field, on 
h, in camp and even on the battlefield after an approve 
so that when occasions arise when these things must 
vill necessarily follow that they will be performed i: 
prompt and easily controlled manner. 


i 


incident of this instruction and training there is pet 
some measure a degree of self-effacement, the implicit 
e, the disciplinary quality that time and training only de 
nd, upon the acquirement of which the question perti 
rises, what was the original motive of our endeavor 
he most important effect accomplished ? 


and 
Again, as 


t 
his instruction and training by precise means and ac 


+ 
ied later by more intensive and varied training in th 


re is developed what we are pleased to call trained o1 
troops, disciplined troops. By time, training and exper 
campaign, all of our classes of troops, regular, militia 
lunteers acquire the attributes of trained regulars and by 
means. By discipline I mean that personal attribute 
possible only by instruction and training that achieves or 
rs possible willing self-effacement of the individual for the 
| of the whole and the growth of such respect and esteem for 
leadership as to make it possible to produce units that 
rry out intelligently and loyally the purpose of their leaders. 
its treatment of combat principles, the present regulations 
to kept in mind a certain few, important ideas or topics 
‘h pervade the entire text and which enhance its worth as a 
ibove any of the other referred-to regulations. 
t: Paragraph 291 reads in part, “in extended order, th 


npany is the largest unit to execute movements by prescribed 


ommands or means.” Paragraph 250 reads, “in combat the pla 


1 


] 


1 


1; 
rec 


or 


; 


er unit.” 
the first idea that I desire to impress upon you, that of leadership 
direc 


resting 


the fire unit. From 20 to 35 rifles are as many as one 


er can control effectively.” Paragraph 305 reads, “the bat 


is the attack unit, whether acting alone or as part of a 
In these phrases is comprehended the elements of 


responsibility. Under these headings as well as under fire 
tion and control, the intent of the board is plain in that it 
; your attention to numerous cautions and principles, sug 
¢ ways and means that will promote thoroughness and 


uniformity in the training of the units and hereby assist in per 
fecting our team work. 
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What is to be definitely learned is that the captain 
mander of the company, the instruction unit) is th 
primarily responsible for the instruction of the soldik 
of precision either of the individual or of the squad 
pany is simply an aggregation of squads) for the in 
the mechanism of extended order and for instructio1 
ciples underlying offence and defence, patroling, 
of reconnaissance, advance and rear guards, simple 
field engineering, the means guiding the selection 
keeping in, healthful condition our camp sites and mat 
tails all tending to promote our object, the developn 
qualified, trained, disciplined soldier. His assistants 
toon and squad leaders all of whom have important 
fined functions. 

The commander of the unit of attack, the major, i 
for the proper advance upon his target or, if he hay 
acting on the defensive, company commanders look 
an assignment of target, a prorating of the field to | 
by the fire of his battalion into assigned sectors. | 
order prior to deployment or at some subsequent 
point at which or the time at which firing is to begin is 
by the major. 

He is ordinarily responsible for the amount of 


carried on the person into an action and for its repl 


In the absence of prescription by higher authority he 
the original strength of the firing line and, in gene: 


— 


without exception holds out a certain portion of his 
perform the purposes of a reserve, must provide alw 
protection of his two flanks when acting alone and also, wh« 
battalion is a fraction of a larger force, similar pro 

be made by the major in the absence of information 
flank protection has been arranged for by the instru 
higher authority. 

I desire to refer to and to emphasize the superior excell: 
the following quotations and to state that in them are found n 
sane and broad suggestions as to an instructive exerci 
than close order than may be found in any of our drill regu! 
since the establishment of our army. Paragraph 291 read 
extended order, the company is the largest unit to execut 
ments by prescribed commands or means. The major assemb 
his captains if practicable, directs the disposition of the batt 
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means of tactical orders. He controls its subsequent move 
by such orders or commands as are suitable to the occa 
Paragraph 292 reads in part, “in every disposition of the 
for combat the major’s orders should give subordinates 

nt information of the enemy, of the position of supporting 
ighboring troops, and of the object sought to enable them 
form intelligently to and the general plan.” For the first time 

g my service as a soldier is the major assigned a responsible, 
ite task in extended order, and for the first time is any 
he may possess made use of with the idea of influen 

now younger officers but who will later furnish the com 
ers of the service. The major is expected to prepare, to 
eive a suitable exercise, on occasions a difficult task; he 
lso make clear to his subordinates his concept and then 
out to completion, having due regard to the stated esti 
the situation in such a manner as to be instructive \t 

me time there is no question but that subordinates will 
form some conclusion or judgment on their commande: 

his qualifications as a leader. I can recall but few high 
de, instructive extended order or field exercises at any post 
p, during my service, prior to the adoption of the present 

try Drill Regulations”; since that time I have observed 
rticipated in many exercises of that character. The quoted 
will exert, I believe, more influence in determining the 
ter of the next drill regulations for the infantry, than 
ng else in the text. For the first time, we have cut loose 

the conservatism and narrowness of the past 

it is encouraged by the text, that what has been stipu 

for the battalion in this matter of field exercises be pur 
by the company and by the squad. Field exercises adapted 


the training of an individual, a squad, a platoon or a company 


d must be prepared and it is quite possible to develop as 
nterest and enthusiasm in these smaller units as in the cass 
battalion. 

[he second topic of importance frequently touched upon 


uuighout the text is the control of fire and its effect. We speak 


t fire direction, fire control, fire discipline and fire superiority 
+ | 


las been my experience that many glibly make use of th 
but with markedly indefinite, hazy idea of any distinction 
as if the terms were quite synonymous, whereas, the 
of the text had a sharp, well defined distinction in mind 
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when employing these terms and were endeavoring 
upon us the necessity for a better understanding of 
tions, of the powers and of the responsibilities ot the 
commanders. In this connection, sufficient allusi 
function of the battalion commander has been made. 

To pass on to the captain, the captain directs the 
company, the platoon commanders assisted by squ 
under the direction of the captain, control it. After o 
sectors, as the case may be, have been assigned by 
the captain defines and allots his target. He takes 
to determine the range, announces his sight-setting 
announces the class of fire, begins firing pursuant to 
tions of his major, maybe he states the rate of fire, 
effect of the fire, keeps ever in mind the necessity of « 
the expenditure of ammunition and its re-supply and 
directs and supervises the fire of his company. There 
line of distinction between fire direction and fire cont 
captain is the commander who directs the fire. This 
be understood by the broader term, fire direction 
will be remembered that the major also on occa 
supervisory capacity, to a limited extent directs. 

The platoon commander controls the fire. He assu: 
that the instructions of his captain are being effectiv: 
out, he not only repeats the announced range but 
accountable that the announced sight-setting is dul 


observes the effect of the fire, and as a result may o1 


in elevation or distribution or rapidity of fire. [1 
of those necessary details to render the fire of his s 
tive, to assure himself that his captain’s wishes are 
ligently complied with. This is what is meant by fire 
While referring to fire direction and fire control 
detail of primary importance that is touched upon so « 
at all, by many leaders at field maneuvers and on th 
in action, that it might as well not be referred to at all 
to the selection, the deciding upon and the description ot 
The captain has field glasses, with him are generally 
geant and a musician both of whom are equipped 
glasses. As director, he must make a decision as to 
make that decision clear to his platoon leaders who, in 1 
assure themselves that each individual, subject to his « 
a definite understanding of the target upon which to 
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Otherwise we make much noise but accomplish nothing 
rther than to make known to an enemy the fact that we are 
led, untrained troops. The detail referred to is a tedious 
by practicing it on the maneuver field we are not only 
the individual soldier but in a most important detail 

, ourselves. 
fire discipline, the simple word discipline is a difficult one 
e more particularly in its military application. It signifies 
ttributes of mind and body which are only acquired as a 
instruction, training and practice which, when possessed 
individual, we refer to him as disciplined, be he a soldier 


1 


he a child to whom reference is made. In the present 
nstance I will quote the definition of fire discipline from the 
text, it appealing to me as sufficiently comprehensive. Paragraph 


liscipline implies, besides a habit of obedience, a control of 
by the soldier, the result of training, which will enable 
tion to make hits instead of misses. It embraces taking 
ve of the ground; care in setting the sight and delivering 
fre: constant attention to the orders of the leaders, and 
observation of the enemy; an increase of fire when the 
favorable, and a cessation of fire when the enemy dis 
economy of ammunition. * * * Fire discipline implies 
a firing line without leaders, each man retains his presence 


1 and directs effective fire upon the proper target. 


to fire superiority a commander will in general place as 
rifles on the firing line and no more which, when considered 
s rate of fire and effectiveness of that fire, will enable him 
fire superiority and to maintain that superiority. Another 
f expressing it: having his mission in mind, even though it 
ible for him to advance in attack or to hold on in defence 
ust have due regard for the cost in casualties. With this 
reference to the subject of fire superiority I will pass on to a 
consideration of what I regard as another most important 
treated of in the scattered pages of the text; it is, perhaps, 
important of all to be seriously considered when acting 
independent commander. 
the daily instruction on the field, in the daily training of the 
in field exercises and combat exercises, be the unit receiy 
truction so small as a squad or as large as a division, it 
‘ever kept in mind that the commander of an independent 
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unit must always provide for a reserve and for the p1 
his flanks. In the case of a battalion, both when acting 
also when part of a larger force, the commander is 1 
make provision for such a reserve. And further bat 
manders are cautioned to make the necessary provisi 
protection even when their battalion 1s a fraction of 
when measures have not been taken by a highe: 
to provide for such necessary protection. Be we on | 
or the defensive we must ever have in mind the tim 
reserve to make sure our offensive advantage and i 
the defensive to grasp every opportunity for a possib! 
counter attack. In most any battle line, there will 
between our elements affected primarily by the terrain 
other causes. We must care for those intervals by 
sance and by the use of combat patrols and for « 
protection of exposed flanks within the area of our re 

If you appreciate my view point and duly apprehe: 
few fundamental principles you will perceive in the 
text, that what is therein set forth only contributes, in 
detail, to your tactical knowledge. 





College Degrees in Military Science. 
By Ist Lieut. Allen Gullion, 20th Infantry. 


Lik, purpose of this paper is to relate the details of a new 
uirse in military science which was introduced last 
pring at the State University of Kentucky. [’remising 
ts in the system of military education in federal aided 
it is not the writer’s purpose to illumine these defects 
f trustees and faculties, niggardly appropriations for the 
f the military department, the allowing of no more than 

nimum practical instruction required by the various federal 

these are defects long patent to the army. Year after year 
ve been pointed out in reports of inspectors and officers 
re duty. Nor is it the writer’s purpose to engage in th 
rainbow-chasing play of recommending legislation 

rs of recommendations have left us where we wert 
Morrill act was passed. Less ambitious, perhaps, bu 
tically constructive is his aim It is submitted that the 

ns hereinafter to be made are of immediate practical 
minediate, because the ideas can be put into effect without 
ind with no expenditure other than the tact and en 

m of the officer detailed as professor of military sCclence 
s; practical, because they easily further the true functio: 
military department of colleges, viz: the education o 
for volunteer commissions in time of war. 

things should be mentioned before the course is described 

ittention is called to the fact that the officer on colle or 

a “Professor of Military Science and Tactics,” and, as 

a member of the faculty with all the rights, privileges 

nities thereunto appurtenant. ‘Too often, in practice, he is 
drill sergeant and a dormitory monitor who “in addi 

his other duties” is censor morum at the cadet hops. To 

) the military professor functions commensurate with his 
rank is, of course, only incidental to the intrinsic valu 

functions themselves, but as his weight and influence in 

lemic community are thereby increased, such an assign 

s not a negligible desideratum. 

d, the material with which the military professor works 

liar \ college boy likes “a ribbon to stick in his coat” 
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his fraternity pin, his “P” or his “K.” And the ave: 
looks upon his degree as such a trophy, but somewhat 


This being the undergraduate nature, why not play 


matter how inclined he is to study campaigns or fie! 
ulations he will resist his inclination if he gets no cr: 
degree for his work. To give this credit, and, mo 
correlated credits lead toward a military baccalai 
there was introduced at the State University of Kent 
lowing military course : 


OUTLINE OF COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGRE! 
MILITARY ART. 
FRESHMAN YEAR. 


First SEMESTER. 


See 


Course . 
Page 


Mathematics 3 90 Algebra 
English 1 81 Composition 
Chemistry 1. 106 General Inorganic. Non-Metals 
German 1 or 2 or 93 , 
French 1... 94 
Military Science Theoretical 
Drill ; 
Physical Educ 


SECOND SEMESTER. 


Mathematics 2 Trigonometry 
nglish la Literature 
German 1 or 3 or\ ere 
French 1.... 
Chemistry 2.... General Inorganic. Metals... 
Military Science Theoretical 
Drill... pat 
Physical Educa. . 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First SEMESTER. 


See 
Course Page Subject 


Physics 1..... 101 Elementary... . . 
Physics 2..... 102 Physical Measurements 
History 5 , 86 United States. . 
French 2 or Ger- 93 

man 2 or 4..... 94 
sae ' 
Phys. Ed ape OS : ey 
Physiology 1 ..| General Physiology 
Military Sci Theoretical . a 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 
Elementary Physics. . 


Physical Measurements 
United States. ‘ 


Theoretical 


JUNIOR YEAR. 
First SEMESTER. 


Subject ; ‘redits 


Logic 
Elements. 
General 


Romantic Movement 
Theoretical 


SecOoND SEMESTER. 
History of Philosophy... 
Mineralogy Text and Laboratory 
General Morphology 
Victorian Essayists 


Theoretical 
Practical and Elective 


SENIOR YEAR. 
First SEMESTER. 


Subject 


Theoretical . . , 
Practical and Elective 
Blackstone’s Commentaries 
Modern Europe 

American Government 
Contracts..... 

Conflict of Laws 


aeemeeses 8 
couuuwunu 
a 


SeEcOND SEMESTER. 


Theoretical : 
Practical and Elective 
Modern Europe 
American Government 
Contracts 


represents one hour recitation or two hours laboratory per week for thirty-six 
page"’ refers to catalogue, mane gf of Ky., 1913-14. 
A 


By permission of the Professor of Military Science a student whose major is 
may substitute some of the following courses for courses of equivalent weight 
page 80 as required for the B. S. Degree: Analytics, Calculus, Descriptive Geom- 
reek, and certain courses in English. 
ident with a major study other than Military Art, may, with his Dean's permis- 
y of the courses in Theoretical Military Science. 
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PLAN OF MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 
1. Theoretical Instruction. 


(a) For officers and non-commissioned officers: | 
Regulations, Firing Regulations, Guard Duty, Field 
ulations. 

(b) For all students: Lectures on the organizatio 
istration of the United States army, on the militar 
military history of the United States and on the 
ples of field service and minor tactics. 

(c) For students whose major is military art: Four 
retical military science including the subjets of parag: 
also, military hygiene, The Three Arms Combined 
cal Use of Infantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery, ( 
Service, Army Regulations, hippology (College ot 
drawing (College of Civil Engineering, field enginee: 
mapping, Upton’s Military Policy of the United St: 
Ancient History, Napoleon’s First Campaign (Sarg: 
Peninsular War, Steele’s American Campaigns, mili 
courts-martial. 


») 


2. Practical Instruction. 

(a) Forallcadets: Infantry drill and ceremonies, 
military gymnastics, practical bayonet fencing, target 

(b) For officers and students whose major is th 
Tactical walks, fencing with foil and broad-sword 

As was stated in the outset this course is pract 
claimed to be ideal. As far as is known the course 
\s a pioneer it met two difficulties. First, it had t 
prevision and without experience. Second, it 
while kindly welcomed by the faculty, conservat 


guard. Consequently there was no displacing of sul 


for the Bb. S. degree in favor of purely military subj 


inelastic nature of the college curriculum is due the n 
inence given to natural science in the course. Had 
been styled “Bachelor of Arts” the course would ha 
weighed with purely cultural subjects. Again, an ay 
be made to a wide circle of students in order to attain t 
ultimate good. Not only subjects useful to the prosp 
volunteer, or marine officer were included, but also 
would suit the needs of students who intend entering 
matic or the consular service. In fine, the course, whil 
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sited to the classes named, was made broadly cultural in order 
ct as many students as possible. 

(he objection may be raised that the course involves a stud) 

the elements of many subjects and the mastery of but few 
jection will not appear valid to those who know condi 
the average college. West Point is unique in that it cat 


the character building which concentration is thought to 


\nd even the military academy no longer holds to the senti 


vhich dear old Colonel Michie expressed in the preface 
Wave Motion” (the quotation is from memory) : 


e purposely chosen an abstruse subject, and have pt 
reated it in language somewhat abstract and involved, that 
let may have his character strengthened by the struggle re- 
for the mastery of the text. 


the subjects in the course at Kentucky are not insisted 
- universal adoption. They fitted in best with local con 
nd curriculum restrictions. It is recommended the 
college duty, who wishes to introduce a similar cours« 
study his college curricula and make an outline of his 
ts. Then let him confer with the dean of the college in 
he wants to place the course. After getting his dean’s 
! he should approach the faculty committee on courses 
tudy. A little tact and perseverance will accomplish his 
ose. The arranging of recitation hours so as to prevent con 
is primarily the duty of the schedule committee. 
Most federal-aided colleges permit only the minimum of prac 
| military instruction—about three hours a week. The 
utlined above requires of the military professor twelve 
week of theoretical instruction the first semester and 
ixteen hours the second semester. With the practical drill, the 
veek total ranges from 15 to 19 hours, surely not too heavy a 
burden. 
There would be more matriculates in the course if the War 
Department would issue “Certificates of Eligibility” to all gradu- 
who had “majored” in military science. The advantage of 
uch graduates kept in touch with the Army and the War 
tment is evident. 
will have been seen that this article is applicable to the 
departments of schools of university or college rank 


With such institutions alone is it concerned. Outside of. 
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yet akin to, the scope of this paper is the essay on 

to Military Education in Colleges,” Lieut. Thom 

ding, C. A. C., which appeared in Education for © 
After deprecating the detailing of officers to militar 

schools with microscopic student bodies and element 
and after advocating the diverting of federal mon 

from the weaker of these schools to the better coll 
versities, Lieut. Spaulding says: 


The standard universities and colleges afford 
source of supply for our corps of army officers 
tenths of the military schools. In no profession are 1! 
mind and discipline of the intellectual faculties 
good education of more real and practical value 
military service; and, it must unfortunately be add 
fession is this value less clearly realized. * * * 
run, in the army as everywhere else, education tells 


And this last sentiment is presumably what Em 
when, in his Delphic way, he said “he that will do 
must come to it from a higher ground.” 





Varied Ground. 


® 
The Beggar-Nations. 


w hearken ye sons of Empire whose ear-lobes no awl has 
thirled, 
that wafts to your harbors from the wharves of a vanished 
world, 
lero that slew a Dragon that ravaged the vales forlorn, 
wed its teeth in the furrows as husbandmen sow their 
mn, 
spears sprang up from the hillside and helmets o’ertopped 
he heath, 
ind was black with the harvest, the Host of the Dragon’s 
leeth, 
ttled like fiends or furies, and foe was at grips with foe, 
streams ran red with the life-blood shed and the Cad- 
meian fields were woe. 


well, O ye sons of Empire, that warning may well avail, 
his writing of ancient wisdom wrought into a childish tale, 
Hero is Man the Nation, and Toil is the blade he bore, 
he Worm of Fear is the world-old Wolf that waiteth at 
every door; 
he fangs that the victor Hero hath reft from the grinning 
law 
‘f the treasure garnered by Labor and Labor’s law; 
fateful and big with the harvest that is like the whirlwind’s 
breath, 


k within with the seeds of Sin and Envy and Lust and 
Death. 


but the golden glitter, he laughs for the wealth he made, 
sows it afar in furrows that are ploughed by his Ships 
Trade. 
nvious Beggar-Nations, half-fed at a frugal board, 
irter with him left-handed, for the right hand steals to 
sword ; 
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They whisper and nod together ; “Ho, look at the dot 

“Whose garners are choked with plenty but our heart 
chill and bare!” 

And the call goes forth in the night time, the blad 
in the sheath, 

And the cloud-shapes form for the coming storm, 
the Dragon’s Teeth. 


The fatted and slothful peoples, through surfeiting cd 


They loathe the sound of the trumpet ; but bear ye t! 


mind: 

By the Gaul that burst through his barriers of m 
floods and seas 

To dare in their Delphic gorges the glorious Gods 

By the desert-horde of the Hebrews of old on Esdra 

By the serpent keels of the Vikings and the horseme: 
lane, 

By the eagles of Hohenzollern and the Huns that 
Rome. 

War’s wraith is woke by the Beggar-Folk that hath : 
at home. 


They threaten with Tartar lances or with Pictis! 
skenes, 

Or air-ships and battle-cruisers, destroyers and subm 

And the nomad seeks for a dwelling, and the braggart 
in the sun,” 

For the wish of their hearts is many though the weig! 
hands is one. 

And some are but fierce for plunder, and some ¢ 
hate, 

For a little thing shall rouse them when their strengt! 
sword is great; 

And some have the ancient blood-feud of breed a: 
beneath 

The tides that urge to the thronging surge the Host 
Dragon’s Teeth. 


Then hearken, ye sons of Empire, or soon is your story 
And think on the sea-queen Carthage whose legions wer 


with gold, 
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with her thousand towers whereof but a mock was 
made, 


ydian-languored Sardis whose manhood was lost in trade 
;wn are the Teeth of the Dragon, your wealth to the world 
is known, 


y \ 


hispers and nods are telling how slack have your sinews 
grown. 


So shame not the blood of your fathers, but arm ye from head 
to heel, 


land that’s sold to the lust of gold shall know of the 
taste of steel. 


FE. SuTTON. 


® 
New German Training; No More Cavalry Charges. 


has fallen into my hands of the German Minister for 


er of advice on the training of the new German armies. 
lated September 26, and has not yet, so far as I know, 
The interest of the document lies chiefly in 
t gives that the German military mind is not impervious 
hing and that the first stages of the campaign have taught 
the necessity of some modification of its old tactics. 


nd publication. 


1p 
Lit 


mn in infantry attack, the “scrapping” of the cavalry charge, 

est development of aerial reconnaissance, kept in close 
touch not only with the Commander-in-Chief, but with the artil- 
lery commander. They give valuable indications, too, of the 
eneral defense position in Germany, for they speak of the abso- 
ute need of new troops by the middle of October, as if that had 
been the time marked for the maximum of the German effort. 
The document, translated fully, reads: 


~ 


Directions for the instruction of new formations of reserve. 
I. It is clear that the putting into the field of new troops is a 
matter of very great difficulty, but as we have absolute need of 
these troops by the middle of October to continue the war, it is 
necessary that these difficulties should be surmounted. 

il. In that which concerns the choice of leaders (both officers 
nd non-commissioned officers) it is not so much necessary to 


respect 


pect social grades as to place at each post the man who suits 
7 


¢ 
Il. The experience of the war goes to show how expensive it 
hat the leaders should expose themselves uselessly. 


It has to 
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be admitted, on the other hand, that men do not hesitat 
a leader who is actually at their head. But the office: 
to be in any way distinguishable from his men by his 


INFANTRY. 

IV. It is undoubted that if the German infantry ma 
use of entrenching tools, and by this means best utili 
cover, SO aS to shelter itself from the fire of artille: 
say, unattackable on its front, and, therefore, it has th 
of the possibility of a strong echelon in depth on it 

The greatest possible use of these means (i. ¢., ent: 
is recommended to all units, the smallest and the grea 

None of our adversaries can withstand the German 
end the attack with the bayonet. 

In the infantry attack it 1s necessary, above all thi 
the danger zone of the enemy’s artillery fire; this 
by night movements or by movements in foggy we 
such conditions it 1s generally easy to come into 
with the infantry of the enemy, particularly when 
irom an echelon in depth to a movement of menac« 
however light it may be. 

But the end to attain is always to advance u 
of the enemy as quickly as possible and to put it out 

Each step in advance ought to be consolidated with 1 
ing tool against the possibility of a counter offensive 


CAVALRY. 


V. As regards the cavalry, the habit of pampering 
peace time has caused some bitter disillusionments 
necessary, therefore, that for the future our hors 
accustomed to bivouac in the open air, and to be s: 
what food can be obtained on a campaign. Horses sho 
out of doors for days together in order to train 
open-air life. 

There is no question at all now of training cavalry 
dashing work. It is infinitely more important to trai 
make long marches at an easy pace from point to point 
the men it is most important that they should be trai 
their carbines. 

The dismounted cavlaryman should be able to fight 
an infantryman. Cavalry charges no longer play any 
warfare. 


ARTILLERY. 


VI. The field artillery and the heavy artillery of an ai: 
days fight almost exclusively in entrenched positions. Ca 
attention should be given to the instruction of the artillery 1 
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of the search for the enemy’s 
art 


f entrenchment. The tactics 
which is also nearly always in covered position 
ary part of that instruction. Batteries in this war are 
mployed from isolated positions in order to take as much 
, the shelter atforded by the itural fea 
ntrol to keep the hire 
(both as regards rate and direction) at the be 
be maintained over all the artillery units 


( I 


“14 
iS possibile ( 


country Nevertheless, fire co 


pitch must 
rwise. there would nevitably result an intolerable waste of 


tion. 
r general to attach ne highest 1m 


necessary, speaking « 
e to the economy of ammuniti yt fired uselessly 
me 

rHE AIR SERVICE. 


le of the aeroplanes in war has taken on an unexpected 
importance. Their working should be carried on in 
general command, but al 


connection not only with the 
rtillery command. Every possible effort should be mad 


3 


to train for a close cooperation and 


il understanding between the aeroplane service, the gen 
nmand, and the artillery. 
rs on reconnaissance should be provided with pistols and 
«al 


neuver grounds 


grenades. ‘Though these latter produce no appreciable 
the most part, nevertheless they have an important 


‘eating alarm among the enemy, and should therefore be 


ployed 
. Special Correspondent of london Morning Post, 
November 28, 1914 
I 
Formation for Advance Party of an Advance Guard. 
nsiderations: 
Since there is considerable distance between the advance 
itty and elements to the front and rear, the amount of road 
e it occupies is not specially important. The formation is 
governed by the necessity of placing the greatest number of rifles 
1 action in the least possible time, facing in any direction to 
tront or flank. 
b) Patrols from the advance party should, and must, protect 
elements in rear from hostile fire at effective ranges; but 
lvance party itself must expect, and be prepared to meet, 
uch sudden hostile fire. The formation of the advance party 
r¢ fore be elastic, as little vulnerable as possible, and per 


i maximum immediate return to the hostile fire 
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(c) The column of squads is too vulnerable, and in | 
from the flank especially, too much time is necessai 
skirmish line. 

(d) The column of twos is less vulnerable, but 
objection holds in regard to the time necessary to 1 
formation to the flank. 

(e) The formation below suggested presents the sm 
bility of the column of twos, and almost immediate 
opened in any direction from a regular skirmish line, 
plattoons being kept intact. 

2. Advance party formation: 

While the point is maving out from the advai 
skirmishing line along the road, cause the right hal! 
Face, Column Right:”’ and the left half to “Right Fa 
Left.’ March the column of twos thus formed dow: 
after the point; an adaptation of the platoon column 

If attacked from the front, skirmish line may 
on the head of the column just as is done in the plato 
In this case the leading men of each column of files 
out to the side of the road so their fire will not be 
the point which, in this case, holds the road itself. 

The signal for this movement may be the regular 
for “As Skirmishers.” 

If attacked from the right flank, the right half of tl 
party (platoon column) faces to the right and opens fi 
left half of the advance party runs forward and goes 
Into Line,” extending the left of the line already fir 
whole of the advanee party is thus formed in skirmish | 
to the flank and half the line was in position to open i1 
fire. 

In this case, the point would form a combat patrol o1 
of the firing line. 

The signal for this formation may be the arm signal 
Skirmishers, Guide Right.” 

The line may similarly be formed to the left; the point 
as a combat patrol on the right flank of the firing line. 

A. J. Doucn 
Captain, 8th Infant 
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Field Water Bag. 


\ brief account of the appliance for providing potable water 
the field since it has been placed upon the supply table by the 
Department, will probably be of interest to organization 

nders. 
designed with a view of being adapted to a company of 

at war strength. 

appliance consists of a canvas bag of specially woven 
0 inches in diameter and 28 inches in length, sewn to a 





= 
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flat galvanized iron ring, hinged so it folds at on 
Spliced at four equi-distant points on the ring ar 
pieces of hemp rope, enabling the bag to be suspel 
convenient support capable of holding the weight of th 
filled with water, which is about 330 pounds. Five 
faucets are placed at equal spaces about the bottom 
bag, as shown in the illustration. The neck of thes 
small enough to enter a canteen, which can be filled in 
The self-closing faucets prevent wastage. 


The purpose of the bag is not for transportin, 


te 4 
—_— we 


provide a stationary receptacle in which the water cai 
enough to sterilize and then distribute it. The empty 
from seven to seven and one-half pounds and folds i 
ient package for carriage in the field. It can be st: 
saddle or to the new infantry pack when other tra 
wanting. 

After the bag is suspended and filled with water, it 
by the addition of a small amount of hypochlorit 


This is carried in measured doses sealed in glass tul 


age of 60 of these tubes weighs 10 ounces ar 


(14x3%x 4% inches. Packed in corrugated paper it 
rough usage. 

The tubes themselves are three inches in length | 
in diameter and are marked with a file enabling them t 
broken in the fingers without fragments. They cont 
to 16 grains of calcium hypochlorite. This chemi 
30 to 32% chlorin, which forms in the water hypoch! 
which gives off oxygen, the active agent in sterilizing 
The process is then one of oxidation. In the strength us 
highly infected are rendered safe. Of course, in such 
(1-500,000) grossly polluted water such as sewage 
rendered safe. Water ordinarily used will be entirely 
being so treated. As the chemical acts more efficient! 
waters, a filter-cloth, to be fastened over the opening 
and weighing one ounce, is provided. ‘The bag is filled 
in place. Suspended matter such as clay is largely remo 
not left to interfere with the action of the chlorin 

Comprehensive experiments demonstrate the bactei 
efficiency of the appliance. The organisms causing typh 
the dysenteries including amoebic or tropical dysent 
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balantidium are promptly destroyed. Even in the 
form, amoebae are killed in 15 minutes—ordinarily 
suffices after the addition of the powder to render th« 
to drink. Exposure of 30 minutes has been found to 


») 


amoebae and balantidia under most severe conditions 


SUM MARY. 

A convenient method of sterilizing water—100‘ 
ical efficiency. 

A portable appliance, light enough to be carried 
the field on the pack of one man. 

Available without renewal for ten or twelve days 

Prompt service. 

Water not raised in temperature. 

Supervision of the filling of the soldier’s canteen 

Disinfection of the canteen. 


m5. 2. I 
Major Medi 


The Technique of Quick Fire. 

“Quick Fire,’—paragraphs 135 and 172, Small 
Manual, 1913,—is delivered in strings of five shots. 

a bobbing silhouette, a man from waist up, and 
exposure is three seconds per shot at 15 yards, and 

at 25 yards, with intervals between exposures of thi 
seconds. For the last four shots of a string, the fire: 
in wait” for his target, with pistol at “Aim,” so we 
our discussion to the first shot. 

Conditions. Pistol in holster, loaded, hammer i 
flap of holster buttoned. No move may be made towa: 
until the target is exposed. 

Method recommended. Shift the belt well to the 
fasten the thong snugly to the thigh, then watch 
When it turns, look at your holster, seize flap of ho! 
first three fingers of right hand, and throw flap agai 
hip. Bring left hand smartly across body, hold fla; 
right thumb, steady holster against thigh with palm 
of left hand; crotch of left thumb to be fitting around 
holster above hammer. (This furnishes guide for right 
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hing for pistol.) Thrust right hand into holster, thumb 


Seize pistol with thumb and last three fingers, leaving 


nger free. See cut. 


iw and cock with lifting motion, dropping right elbow 

y. (Nearly fool proof, if carefully learned.) Look at 

target as you draw, and pistol will rise into aiming position. 

Practice of this method will have two results. First, it 

istom the firer to handling the weapon rapidly and smoothly, 

so that he can easily hit the target without aim. Second, it will 

increase his speed so that he can complete the draw, and cock 
less than one second, thus giving ample time to aim 

It will be noted that the pistol is so nicely balanced that it 

mly a very small jerk of the trigger to throw a shot clear 


will 


out of the silhouete. 
WILLIAM B. LouGHBOROUGH, 
2nd Lieut., 3rd Infantry. 
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Vital Facts Concerning Our Military Preparedness. 


UPON WHAT CAN WE AS A NATION PLACE OUR MII 
DEFENSE? 

1. Available mobile army within the limits of 
States, 35,000. 

2. Possible to secure from our partially train 
militia, 50,000. 

3. Trained reserve for the regular army, 16. 

1. Trained reserve for the organized militia, 0. 

5. Untrained men between ages of 18 and 
1910, 20,528,347. 

6. Reserve equipment—inadequate for war witl 
power. 

7. Money—sufficient. 


S. Undeveloped resources—sufficient 
OUR PREVIOUS POLICY IN CASE OF NATIONAIT 


1. Immediately deplete the regular army by sendi 
sonnel to drill raw levies. 

2. Ruin the efficiency of the regular army by send 
ranks more than 50 per cent of raw recruits, or by 
any, for everyone joins the volunteers. 

3. Call on untrained citizenry to meet our opponents 

1. Delude ourselves with the thought that a man, 
and a gun make a soldier. 

5. Pay bounties to secure what patriotism demands 

6. Resort to drafting. 

7. Permit the hiring of substitutes, thus developing t! 
jumper.” 

8. Pay pensions to all deserving cases and to many 
heard a hostile bullet. 

9. Commence military training when war is upon u 

10. Provide munitions of war when war is upon us 

11. Make exorbitant wasteful contracts due to thi 
demands of war, and enrich many unscrupulous, unpatriot 
tractors. 

12. Place the lives of our sons, our fathers, our husbands 
command of the political general. 
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When Providence and other less powerful agencies have 
dy favored our arms, pay millions as a solace to the 


onent. 


MR. AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN, MR. CONGRESSMAN 
YOUR ATTENTION. 

Do you know that our pension expenses each year are far 
reater than the entire expenditure for the army and the organ 
| militia f , 
Do you know that since our last trouble in 1898, more 
ney has been paid as pensions to the citizen soldiery employed 
ing that short war, April to August, 1898, than has ever been 
pensions to the regular army since the founding of this 


Do you know that the applications for pensions after the 
nish-American War averaged nearly, or quite, 90 per cent of 
strength of the citizenry organizations called into service? 

Do you know that in one regiment 100 per cent of strength 
lied for pensions, and this regiment did not leave the limits 
these United States? 

Behold the enormous debt which we saddle upon posterity, as 
shown by our present pension lists. We have recently finished 
paying pensions for the revolutionary war, which terminated in 
1788. Is this good business? Is it just business? Is it not lack 
| business ability in handling military matters? 
WHERE DOES THE FAULT LIE? 
With the founders of this nation. 
With the people of this nation who persist in the error of 

r ancestors. 

In the halls of Congress. 
In the regular army. 


HOW CAN A CHANGE BE EFFECTED 2 


by teaching our school children the truth in our history of 
he United States. 
a) That Bunker Hill was a British victory. 


(b) That these United States did not vanquish the power of 


o 
- 


and twice, but succeeded in engaging only a small portion of 


ler power. In the revolution the number of British regulars 
opposed to American forces in 1776 was slightly over 20,000. The 
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maximum number of British regulars in the United 
Canada was 41,586. 

While in 1776 we had a population of 3,000,000, it r 
enlistment of 395,858 Americans, assisted by the Fre: 
our independence. The greatest number of Ameri 
that Congress could command at one time was about 89 
Washington could never assemble over 17,000. 

(c) In the war of 1812 the largest number of Briti: 
ig the United States and Canada was 16,500. At th 
of the war there were 5,000 regulars in Canada. Thre: 
five hundred British troops captured and burned \\ 
City. 

Our population was 7,500,000. We never won a bat 
land until after the treaty of peace was signed. Wi: 
527,654 Americans in this war, all having a claim fo: 
The Right of Search, the cause of the war, was igi 
treaty of peace. 

2. Convince the adult public of our ancestors’ error j 
that soldiers would destroy this country. They may, but 
not be our soldiers—they will belong to the other fell 

This would remove No. 1 and No. 2 under “Wher 
Fault Lie?” 

3. Bring the same facts to the ears of Congressme: 
with the condition of military preparedness of other 1 

1. Get the General Staff, War Department to recomm 


lation for the good of this nation, based upon econom 


national characteristics and national patriotism. Thi 
such legislation, let it everlastingly hang onto this poli 
changing administrations until it becomes an accomplis! 
Our Congress and our nation are far-sighted enough | 
ciate a good business proposition. Produce one and wate! 
Joun W. Hea 
Major, [nfa 


A Difficult Problem. 


Captain von Wendtborn had to go on sick report, not 
he was sick, but on account of his children having scarlet 
It was only a light attack, but as there was danger of int: 
the senior surgeon had confined the captain to his quarters. He 
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was not allowed to report for duty and had to avoid coming 
i) contact with his comrades and the officers and men of his 
company. This was very hard on the Captain, for he was most 
levoted to duty and besides it was the season for field exercises 
‘he most important of all duties. 

The Captain excelled in field exercises. He was noted for 
them in his regiment. His simple, easily grasped and yet in- 
structive, exercises were simply models of perfection. He had 
trained his men splendidly on the terrain and it was his highest 
mbition to keep them in this high state of training. 

For this reason he had forbidden that there should be any field 
exercises in his company as long as his children’s sickness should 
prevent his personally conducting the exercises. For, as he said 
to himself, “If I am not present things will go topsy turvy and 

will be weeks before I can rid my men of the nonsense that 

lieutenant will have taught them.” 


But the Captain had to stay away longer than he had expected, 
and he finally saw himself that no further delay was possible. 
It was impossible to continue having his men drilled in marching 


und the manual of arms, and so he one day ordered in writing, 
“Tomorrow the company will have a field exercise.” 

\fter having issued this order he felt as though he had signed 
ath warrant for his company. He had a choking feeling 
is throat, but there was no help for it, it had to be done 
\s he could not confer personally with the lieutenant who com- 
manded in his absence, he talked with him over the phone. The 
lieutenant was still a very young man of hardly two years’ service 
as an officer, but in spite of this, or possibly on account of it, 
very much impressed with his ability to do things. 

He made up for lack of mental attainments by a faultless mili- 
tary bearing and a marked attention to duty, and so it came to 
pass that his superiors and comrades considered him more able 
than he really was. 

When the conversation by telephone was ended, he said tc 
himself, “I really don’t know what is the matter with the Chief. 
During the practical course in the Service School we operated 
with regiments, brigades and divisions, therefore I ought to be 
able to manage such a measley field exercise as this one. It is 
very simple. You take a northern and a southern force or an 
eastern and a western detachment, give each side a situation and 


1 ¢ 


] 
iC 
in h 
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then start them off. There is nothing more simple i: 
I can't understand why the Captain was so insistent tl 
so word the problems that they will be absolutely cl 
not be misunderstood. It is almost insulting to thin! 
rant our superiors sometimes consider us. Well, 
my Captain that he can cheerfully remain absent 
longer and that things will get along all right without 
He then took a map, thought of a general and s 
tion, and based on these, composed the two orders for 
ern and southern forces, respectively. The assistant fit 
commanded the one side, the senior sergeant the other 
After having finished this brain work, he went to t! 
there told proudly, though with seeming nonchala: 
intended conducting a field exercise himself tomort 
eral of the older officers thought, ‘Well, that may 
affair.” The battalion adjutant thought the sai 


decided, as if accidentally, to steer his major in th 
during their morning’s ride, so as to be present at 

The more energetic an officer is, the earlier in th 
begins his work. When the “lazy” civilian is getti 
former must already have marched seven or eight milk 
fore, the northern detachment started from the bart 
early hour of 5.00 a. m., in charge of the sergeant 
the lieutenant was present on this momentous occasi 
the last moment he again cautioned, “Now, Sergeant Krau 
sealed envelope contains your problem. You are to 
envelope when you reach the cross roads at KM, 18% 
moment earlier. Do you understand?” “Yes, Lieut 
“Very well, then go ahead.” The detachment marcl 
the gate and an hour later the assistant first sergeant 
with his detachment. He had orders to open his sealed e1 
at the southern exit of the village “A.” He, too, had 
promised not to open the envelope a moment sooner 
arriving at his destination. 

“Good,” said the lieutenant, and to himself, when th 
had disappeared from the barrack yard. “So far everyt! 
neatly arranged. Now I will quietly have a cup of coffe: 
did so. Then he lighted a good cigar and mounted his C 
horse to follow his detachment. 


En route he said to himself, “Il wonder how the two w 
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roblems? ‘The sergeant’s problem is very simple. | pur 

} arranged it, in the first place, because he is the junior 

lso because | want to show the assistant first sergeant ad 

s that he is not the shining strategical light he always pre 

is to be. He constantly acts as if length of service were the 

ne thing necessary to make a soldier learned and wise. Non- 

many a young lieutenant has more sense than an old 

n, and this assistant first sergeant acts as though he knows 

ibout the service than I do. but today I have given him a 

| nut to crack and if his teeth are not first class, he will have 
see a dentist tomorrow. Well, we shall see.” 

So he rode to the sergeant’s detachment. Upon arriving there 
ound the major there ahead of him. Ordinarily the presence 
me of the higher officers is not hailed with much joy by 
lterns, but when the heutenant saw the major he really was 

He was proud of it that the major should be a witness 

brilliant manner in which he would conduct the field exer 

He was sure of receiving nothing but the highest praise, 

| he was not mistaken, for when the sergeant read his prob 
lem aloud the major nodded well satisfied, and said, ‘A good 
and so clear and distinct that there is no chance for 
derstanding. Read your problem again, Sergeant Krause, 

so that your men may become thoroughly familiar with it.” And 
the sergeant read: “A weak northern detachment, marching 
towards ‘D,’ has halted in the village of ‘B’ and has been 
illeted on the inhabitants. As food is scarce, the sergeant is 
rdered to march to the village ‘A’ with his 60 men and there 

) levy requisition, drive in cattle and secure as much forage as 

ible. It is reported that the village A is not occupied by 

the enemy. Only some very small hostile patrols have been seen 
there ” 

other words, this meant for the knowing one that when 


Serre 


geant Krause reaches the village he will find it occupied by 


the enemy ; the latter will attempt to drive back the approaching 


letachment and defeat his plans and thus a small skirmish will 
ke place, whose outcome will depend on the skill of the oppos- 
ing leaders. 

Promptly at the designated minute the sergeant began his 


and by right should have met with hostile patrols en route 


1 


matter how far the detachment advanced, nothing was 
of the enemy. “What’s up?” asked the major. “What's 
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up?” asked the adjutant. “What’s up?” asked the lieut: 
“What's up?” asked Sergeant Krause. But he asked in 
so no one heard. 

At the end of another half hour the enemy had stil! 
heard from, not a helmet spike was visible, not a shot 
heard. 

“Who is in command of the opposing detachment ? 
the major, and the lieutenant conscientiously gave the 
tion. “We must make a note of this,” the major said t 
tant. “It is fortunate that I discovered in time how 
first sergeant is, otherwise I surely would have soon recom 
him for promotion to first sergeant. He seems not to | 
least idea about field training, not the very least.” 


The lieutenant looked wise, plainly indicating by h 


sion of countenance, “Well, at last you know your 
you did not learn to know him until I came along 
your eyes. I certainly am the last one to wish anyon 
but the interest of the royal service demands that o 
promoted whose military attainments are above suspicio 

Nearer and nearer they came to the village and still 1 
nothing seen or heard of the enemy. Finally the maj 
patience and said, “Lieutenant, have the detachment 
come with me. Let us see where in the world this 
first sergeant is keeping himself.” And, fiercely angry, hx 
off, and behind him dashed the adjutant and lieutenan 
a quarter of an hour they found the hostile detachm 
village. It had stacked arms and slept the sleep of th 
single sentry alone marched up and down. “Well, th 
everything,” the major thundered. “Where is the assist 
sergeant?” The latter promptly appeared. But when th 
saw him they involuntarily shuddered with alarm. He y 
as death and cold perspiration ran off his forehead in str 

“But what is the matter, Sergeant ?” 

He, in defiance of all rules and laws of military et 
grasped his head with his hands, carried one hand a 
brow and finally stammered, “I don’t know what is th 
with me, I am unable to understand my problem.” 

“Because you are a bonehead (Nachtwachter),” the major 
angrily, seeing that it was only a case of mental incapaci 
all sympathy. “Let me have the problem.” But when th: 
had read the problem, he beckoned to the lieutenant a: 


] 
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le far away with the latter into a quiet, obscure corner. 
nally, when they returned, the enlisted men became wildly 
| when they saw their lieutenant. He was pale as death 
old perspiration ran off his forehead in streams; and in 
lefiance of all rules and laws of military etiquette he constantly 
arried his hand across his brow. 
had been mercilessly hauled over the coals and not with 
use, for just as clear as Sergeant Krause’s problem had 
worded, equally obscure was the assistant first sergeant’s 
latter contained no general or special situation, no informa 
of the enemy, not a word about the latter’s intention to 
to the village A to levy requisition, in fact, nothing to 
ip the situation. 
a message blank containing the assistant first sergeant’s 
blem were written only these words: “And you are to prevent 
v. SCHLICHT. 
\s it acknowledged that all work and no play is a bad thing 
ck, it occurred to me that it might be well to inject a little 
ght reading into the pages of the JouRNAL and I therefore send 
his translation of mine. It is a delightfully humorous sketch by 
who, like most Germans, has seen service in the army and 
ws whereof he speaks. Is it possible that the story finds 
ition with us? 
C. H. Bartu, Colonel, 12th Infantry. 


D 
Notes and Comments. 
enlistments in the expeditionary forces organizing in 
la are reported in the London Times of November 27 as 
unting to 108,000. 


the Lord Mayor’s banquet in December, Lord Kitchener 


stated that he “had no complaint to make about the response to 


his appeal,” and added that there were at that time in training 


| Great Britain a million and a quarter of men, not counting the 
ea contingent. 
x * * * 
officer in the Royal Field Artillery writes. as reported in 
ndon Times, December 18: 
lern war of the present description is poor fun, but fairly 
rtable. Frightfully destructive, of course, and much more 
omparable to siege operations than to field tactics. As far as 
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risk to life goes, it is the infantry who bear nearly all t! 
[ think observation of fire is perhaps the most dangero) 
but then it is not continuous. It is the poor devils in th 
who get shelled day and night, who sit in mud, and seld 
a hot meal, and who then, disheartened and cold, are 
run over a sea of mud under a hail of lead to captur: 
mud ditch. Depend upon it, in the present show the 
thanks and compassions should be to the sufferers in the t: 
Poor devils! 
, s S. -* 

In its review of Professor Hunt’s “The War in Eur 
New York Times summarizes the following propositions 
tained by the author: 


1. The war will change the viewpoint of both Ameri 
tary men and statesmen as to our army and navy, both of 
will have to be enlarged and improved, except in the im; 
event of militarism and the war danger ending perma 
Europe. 

2. While two or three year conscription probably will : 
adopted under the Stars and Stripes, there is much to be sa 
the war in mind, for an American application of the Swis 
of universal service with the colors for brief periods, a 
service would be of great benefit to the youth of our natio: 

3. A failure to provide for the future in regard to 
defense will mean our ruin in case of war with a strong nati 
war is forced upon us while we are unprepared as wi 
now, “the day of our great democracy will pass” throug 
crushed by “some centralized monarchy” or by the An 
people creating a military dictator who will save them 
foreign domination. 

4. This war proves that politeness, consideration, and a 
ness to listen to explanations have no place in the modern m 
world, and that the most peaceful nation may suddenly awa 
find an enemy within its borders. 

5. We must take notice from this war that neutralit 
important conflicts is dependent upon our ability to defen 
selves; as Belgium has been crossed that the Germans 
reach France, so may New England be crossed for the in) 
of Canada. 

6. Our relations with Latin America must necessarily under 
a sweeping change because of the redistribution of powe: 
Europe when peace is dictated ; sooner or later some big Europea 
nation is going to challenge the Monroe Doctrine, and if we wis! 
to maintain it we must have the strength to do so; if we 
to abandon it, the end of this war would give a favorable 
to take that step. 

7. To make the adequate preparation for our defense p: 
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necessary by this war, we should heed our military experts, acum 
late materials, develop commanders for large forces, keep in 
ublic life those who show capacity to serve the country, have 
re cooperation between Congress and all other governmental 
irtments, give more care to expenditures, and arouse a more 
— public interest in the use of national resources for 
nal purposes ; “the United States will be stronger when it 
the future squarely in the face and instructs its public men 
ustify democracy by showing that it knows how to take care 
self in the midst of the tremendous forces of our time.” 


* * * x 


1 
} 


(he British Royal Engineers’ Journal in its review of the 
sian Regulations for the Infantry Combat, 1914, says: 


“Manuals of Tactics issued by an army which has had late ex 
perience in a great war, and which is making great efforts to 
remedy the defects discovered by that war, have naturally a spe 

interest,” and quotes the following, which is suggestive 
Infantry carries out the assault, firing on the run from close 
tances; before the bayonet attack hand grenades are thrown.’ 


Other references in contemporary periodicals to the use of 
d grenades are not infrequent, and indicate that they are com 
g into very general use among the belligerents 


\ correspondent of the London Times of January Ist says: 


Of the recent action the employment of bombs has undoubtedly 
the chief feature. Indeed, the throwing of large bombs 
from trench mortars and of similar smaller missiles or grenades 
rom rifles or by hand has now become general all along the 
\s has been stated, when the fighting reaches the stage 
ench warfare at short range—as it has now done over a 
of very many miles—these missiles take the place of the 
jectiles of longer range weapons which cannot be used with 
fety, owing to the propinquity to each other of the front lines 
either side. The great use made by the Germans of these 
engines of destruction is only one more sign of the reliance they 
lace upon every possible means of helping their infantry. 


The reviewer adds, “Searchlights are being widely adopted in 
the Russian Army and every infantry regiment will eventually 
be equipped with them.” 


Ss £2 


(he Sphere of November 28, 1914, quoting from a Vienna 


ulical, gives the following description of the Krupp 42-cen 


timeter gun: 
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The gun is worked electrically at a distance of over 
The atmospheric pressure at the moment of firing is 
that no one can stand upright near it. The diameter of 
meters is well known. The exact weight of the powd 
is not known, but it is certainly not under 15 hund: 
The barrel of the gun is 11 meters long. One can pi 
this gigantic mass of iron growls through the air and 
has taken a high trajectory of from 400 to 500 met 
armor plating or concrete. The strongest armor-plat: 
crete roofs, even if they have a thickness of five meters 
into fragments under the fall of these shells. * * * 

Shortly before the outbreak of the war the well-know 
Senator, M. Humbert, represented to his countrymen 
dreadful German weapon would render the French 
useless. But after a few days of anxiety, the questio: 
missed with the usual French levity. They are now lear 
the painful experience of the fall of Liege, Namur and 
that the Senator spoke truly. The strongest fortr 
world, Manonvilliers, was destroyed after three days’ 
ment. * * * This fort was situated on a hill comma 
surrounding country, and was sunk into the ground 
strong defensive trenches, a 15-foot high wall of earth, a: 
passages were arched over with strong concrete. ‘Tl 
were many heavy guns arranged in pairs, and the arm 
was 40 centimeters thick. But the greatest defense | 
three quick-firing turrets. These turrets were worked 
chinery which raised the roof of the turret before it cot 
The barrel of the gun only became free when the roof w 
which sank automatically after it had been fired. The 
could only see the object of their attack for a brie! 

* * * Great shells burst on the armored turrets and 
heavy roof all over the guns. The turret was made us: 
the smashing of the elevating mechanism. Great hol 
bored in the passages where the explosive greeting of 
gas from the “fat Berthas,” as our gunners call the shel! 
verted the place into a hell. 

a ee 

The British Army and Navy Gaszette, January 2, 191 
mates the British expenditure of shells and rifle cartrid 
20,000 and 400,000 per day. 


Es -k # 


The member of Parliament for Scarborough makes 


following letter of the Prime Minister as to state comp: 


to sufferers from the recent German raid on the Britis 
towns: 


My dear Rea—In reply to your letter * * * I have to 
the Government have resolved to provide relief from the |: 
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in respect of damage to persons and property sustained in 
ent bombardment by the town of Scarborough, Whitby 

the Hartlepools. The scope and measure of such relief and 
ichinery for ascertaining and administering it are matters 
are receiving careful consideration. * * * 


H. H. Asouiru 


* 


t pays to advertise.” No one is more appreciative of this fact 


‘mine host” of the Hotel Naco. In view of recent events on 


Mexican frontier, travelers in that section should appreciate 


forts to meet the requirements of his position, as shown 
following letter-head of a communication which 


ed in this office: 


wa 


BULLET 


ROOMS HOTEL NACO 


F. M. ABRAMS, PROP. 
NACO, ARIZONA 





Reprints and Translations. 
General Story and Our Coast Defense 


The letter of Maj. Gen. John P. Story, late Chief of 
United States Army, to the editor of the Army and Naz 
ter, as published in the issue of February 13, will be r 
much interest as the expression of opinion of one of 
distinguished authorities on the subject which he discuss: 

The letter is as follows: 

COAST DEFENSE. 
| To the Editor. | 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 22 

Sir: In the discussion of military preparedness in the 
States an exaggerated importance has been attached to 
that the latest naval high-powered guns are superior in fi 
standard 12-inch rifle in our coast defenses. The prin 
ments of coast defense against direct naval attack are , 
mortar fire, anchored mines, floating mines, torpedo boat 
submarines. The efficiency of the four elements last n 
not specially affected by any superiority in naval gunfir 
air crafts from consideration, as their military value ha 
been determined. It is safe to say the hostile vessel be 
range of land guns is not immune from destruction 
elements of coast defense. 

At Port Arthur, after sinking of a Japanese war vess 
floating mine, the Japanese fleet hid itself in a conceal 
and did not again menace that port. Japan then esta 
rule of naval conduct which still holds, and no fleet wil 
future, however powerful its armament may be, und 
close blockade near coast defenses properly equipped 

In sea fortification, as a rule, the best guns are inferi 
best guns which may attack them, but this fact does not 
mind, press for the immediate discard of inferior guns 
are too many other elements which neutralize the advant 
superior gunfire. 

The standard gun in German seacoast defense is the 
rifle. This gun is far outclassed by the best English 
nance; yet there is no suggestion that English war vessel 
bombard German forts at ranges beyond the limit of G 
gunfire. In this instance the superiority of English 
does not dominate the German sea fortifications. 

With the exception of Los Angeles, there is no fortified 
in the United States where I have not studied on the grou: 
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eans of coast defense. They all have a common weakness. A 
safe landing attack may be made by the enemy beyond the range 

the permanent guns. 
If in time of war our navy should fail us and the enemy wish 
ypture one of our forts, it would take the path of least resis 
_and this path will, in my judgment, be by making a land 
Possibly not a hostile shot would be fired from our 

oast guns. 

crux of military preparedness in the United States is, first, 
defense and, that failing us, protection against landing 


J. P. Story, 
Major General, U. S. A., Retired 





The Militia. 
By Hon. Frank L. Greene, House of Representatiy: 


N THE course of his address before the House of k 

tives on the occasion of the passage of the army app 

bill through the House, Hon. Frank L. Greene, of \. 
member of the Military Committee, spoke in part as foll 


[ want to venture the suggestion that the very heart 
of this question of a military reserve in a “trained 
never will be satisfactorily reached until the 48 stat 
union consent to surrender, each for itself, its exclusiv: 
tion over its quota of the so-called national guard, ar 
now in effect a mere localized militia in those states co1 
the sole and exclusive authority, control, and support 
United States government at Washington, just as the reg 
is today. Then, and not until then, will the instituti 
now in reality only a collection of localized militia, wit 
varying standards of equipment, training, morale, disci 
personnel—and only one thing in common, and that 
good intentions—become in fact a national guard. The: 
then, will this collection of splendid young men, for the t 
all too much the victims of misapplied energy, misappli 
and misapplied state pride, become in truth a national ¢g 
is all and singly just what its name implies, and is prepa: 
for detail, to do just the kind of service that we are mn 
trying to prepare for through the attempt to organiz 
reserve.. [| Applause. | 

I understand, I think, something of the objections 
instantly raised to this hg OUR Indeed, it is 
proposition for that matter. It has been discussed for 
one way or another, among regular army men and amor 
men, and among a few civilians in general. But, so 
know, the proposition, out and out and bald as I have put 
has not, in recent years at least, been advanced on th 
this House. And I advance it now, conscious, of cou! 
nothing that this House can do at this time or is likel 
this time can be the means of bringing about the tur 
to the national government of the so-called national guar 
movement, when it begins, must come from the states the: 
because the states themselves now control their ow: 
under one of the most jealously guarded clauses of th 
Constitution. 

And I believe the states ought to begin the movement 
because it is manifestly in the interest of their own peo 
do, as I shall try to show. It is true that the federal 
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from time to time, through the passage of helpful 
the way to cooperate with the states in the mainte 
this militia force, and has even to a certain extent 
ipon the militia, through the consent of the states, 
‘of its own demands in the way of a standard oi 
ficiency. but, do the best it may, under any circum 
ith the constitutional conditions as they now exist 
laims and assertions of right made by the states under 
federal government can only work through the states 
indefinite, and indirect way, after all, and must 
be content with the best it can accomplish for our 
ldiery under such adverse conditions by what is 
lumsiest of circumlocution 
the several states in the Union are annually con 
ibout $6,000,000 and the federal government, in round 
$7,500,000 for the support of the militia. Who doubts 
ulably better results could be had if this same total 
expended under the supreme control of the national 
nt according to its own standards of military training ? 
of this is not to the discredit of the militia, or na 
rd, as it is erroneously called. The splendid young men 
make up the rank and file of this Pye pape oO 
of independent organizations—for that is all it actually 
he final reckoning i is had—are simply whose in ; ind 
ditions which daeed — elves generations ago, and 
the most part doing the best they can against the many 
us obstacles to better results that those conditions im 
mestly believe for the most part they would welcome 
in authority that would permit them to fit themselves 
ibly for a more: efficient service than the constitution 
let them perform, or that they could perform if it did 


in the national guard for 12 years, and in the cours 
time not only had experience in various capacities from 
private to responsible command rank, but also had 
| opportunities for observing in some thing like intimate 
results of national guard experiences in states other 
vn. Iam very glad to accept as a general proposition 
at the rank and file of the v: _ militia organizations 
it the land are composed of an excellent quality of 
venship, the very kind of men a it would be most likely 
pose a great part of any volunteer army that could b 
lin time of war. Sprinkled among them are many offi 
iturer years, men that have given much of the activi 
lifetime, apart from their private business concerns, to 
il study of the duties of a soldier and of military scienc 
Both officers and men, for the most part, perform 

ice in the militia at a very considerable personal sacri 
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fice of time, energy, and often of money. Mai 
course, are attracted to the ranks in the first plac 
tive enthusiasm of a young imagination that is aly 
a distant view of the sol lier's life and experiences 
get tired of the realities of militia experiences and ¢ 
out. Others, either from actual love of the expe: 
from a deep-seated patriotic impulse to be usei 
training of a real citizen soldiery as a preparati 
defense, continue in the militia service for year 
best of their time and talents, properly so to be b 
nest and zealous endeavor to raise the standard of et 
organization. 

When I first went into the national guard 
ago it is true that it was more or less of a militar 
in a superficial sense only. In many localities 
tuined as something of an exclusive social instit 
money on dandified uniforms that were anythi 
equipment for camp or battlefield, devoted its 
proficiency in fancy drills and evolutions that n 
martial display on times of public ceremonial perh 
tle connection with the stern duties of a real soldie: 
Such a thing as learning the practical lessons of 
the instruc — of the soldier in the details of his 
in the field, the encouragement of proficiency ii 
and all the ee and one things that mak« 

a science indeed—those things were but slighted 11 
they were even grudgingly attempted. All 
matter of fact, the animating purpose of the militi 
ing for outdoor pastime at time of parade and must 
the livery of Mars for the fascination of Venus wl 
to arms was the fiddler’s appeal to swing partner 
‘round. 

But in the course of a few years all thi a beg 
The spirit of progress, of a better appreciation 
of a true national guard, began to be felt in the 
and there officers and men began the laborious task 
ing and standardizing the state militia, groping somew! 
to be sure, but always honestly and eagerly afte: 
the regular army. At first, as I well remember, 
men of like experience in other states can testify, tl 
to transform the militia plaything into a practical 
tution were stoutly resisted. They were resisted 
by politicians and state influences of one kind and 
either could see no purpose in making the militia 
military institution or else were loth to see a popul 
that gave rank and exalted title to a few favorit 
pleasure to the people transformed into a practical 
that means business and not pastime. 
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eaven was at work, and it began to leaven the whol 
e by little political and social opposition was ovet 
ithdrawn, little by little the state legislatures were 

yme to the rescue with more sensible laws and more 
priations, and little by little the federal government 
induced to go into partnership with the states in 
e of the militia under certain conditions that, it 
‘ht eventually make the 


ery sense. 


+ 


the 
was 
militia a veritable national 
e of change was under way in some parts of the 
n the war with Spain broke out. At that time there 
y some states in which the standard of the militia 
“ised very high, indeed, both in qualifications of men 
and in equipment and matériel. In others the chang: 
nder way, while in others it is but truth to say th 
si arcely begun to work, if at all. 
undertake to dwell upon the melancholy experienc: 
is militia organizations that helped to make up the 
rmy in the war with Spain 
to sketch them. 
ful months, 


i¢ 
{ 
i 
i 


It would take too long 
They are a part of the history ot 
not altogether a very glorious part, to 

a serious part, and a very solemn part to many 
ow lie sleeping under the sod and to thousands of 
were returned to the arts of peace broken in health 
[heir experience in the days of '98 was a sad one, fo 
part, perhaps a humiliating one in some respects, bu 
rated once more that “they also serve who only sta 


1 


and 
It made a little chapter in American history the real 
hich in all their wretched exposé of miserable make 
competency, 1n all their needless sacrifice o 
of brave and loyal young men, have never 
| I for one hope never will be 


Mr. Chairman, we saw the militia 
eak 


f the lives 
been fully 


system of thi 
down in the war with Spain 17 years ago thi 
is it had always broken down before in every wat 
has ever had with a foreign foe. |Applause.| Re 
esenting 48 varying standards and degrees of military 

d equipment cannot be hastily thrown into one army 
e in time of war and make an effectual fighting unit 
sition is contrary to every element of common sens« 
story has always proved it so. 
experience of ’98 taught a lesson and sounded a warning 
var was over and the volunteer army was disbanded 
rious state militia organizations were under way again 

proper form and locality the work of reconstituting 
of citizen soldiery was redoubled. State and federal 
s became more actively interested, more money was 


ed for the purpose, the general government took an 
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ever-increasing interest in the project and sent n 
regular army officers to the various states to con 
instruction for the militiamen, and in one way a: 
the aid of law and example, the militia began 1 
and nearer its proper status as a true national guard 
ment for the betterment of militia conditions is still 

And yet, for all that, I sincerely believe the wor 
reached the point where further progress of anythi1 
stantial character is well-nigh impossible or imp: 
the states themselves consent to turn over to the {i 
ment the control of the so-called national guard 

Under existing conditions some states are ab! 
sufficient money for a citizen soldiery that is attair 
like the regular army standard of efficiency and eq 
some are not. In some states conditions, political 
are heartily in sympathy with the efforts of the milit 
such a standard, and in others they are not whol! 
states it is found that the development of such a star 
such a character of fitness in the recruit and such « 
time and energy on his part as more or less serious! 
with his ability to earn a living in his usual emplo 
there can be some supplemental recompense in wa 
source. This means that in some states discipline 
others lax ; in some states the standard of efficiency is 
for a citizen soldiery and always going a little bit 
others it is difficult to show anything like very su 
provement along most lines. 

The whole matter, it seems to me, in this particul 
up in the very apparent proposition that, with the 
national guard distributed among 48 localized stat: 
there can be no practical standardization of any oi 
ments for efficiency in the soldier himself and no 
ot the equipment and material that is designed bot 
an opportunity to learn to be a soldier and fight 
after he is one; and all this notwithstanding the « 
tireless efforts of a great body of loyal and patriot 
the state governments, of truly sympathetic and dey 
army officers, and other men in military and civil 
over the land. The cause has made progress, but 
its limit, for reasons that I have tried to make plain 
sketch, and which have doubtless come under the ol 
not within the actual experience, of many of the gent! 
House. 

It is not necessary here to go into the history of t! 
an institution of the several states, the causes whi 
into being and made it one time useful to the states 
It is sufficient tu say, I think, that whatever may h 
justification in need for the militia as a state institu 
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. 


history, that need exists no longer, if this Union 
the kind of a government that we are today teaching 
| daughters that it is, and if all of us—the people of 
ery state—have not now and never shall have again 
for defending our several states against each other 
conceivable need for organizations of armed men in 
today is for possible service within its boundaries in 
ince of law and order, the simple and ordinary func 
simple and ordinary police force or constabulary, a 
t no time is likely to require any very considerable 
military training, equipment, or materiel that is now 
xpended upon the militia of the states, which militia, 
y, is rarely used for the maintenance of law and order 
s, for the very simple reason that in all but the most 
tances the regular police force itself is competent for 


do the states themselves stand in no need of the 
presently constituted as a localized police force, but 


national government needs an army to support its regu 
lishment in time of war it must call for volunteers, 


der the constitution the militia as such cannot serve in 
ities open to a volunteer army. So that it is rather 


to show just what public service the so-called national 


or can perform under present conditions, except in a 
id all too haphazard manner to train a few men for 
ns or warrants in a possible volunteer army and fit a 
men for creditable service in its ranks; and then have 


stered out of the militia and into the volunteer army in 


erform the service for which it has been training. 

e, Mr. Chairman, that a large part of this problem of 
n efficient military reserve among our people, of 

a citizenry trained in the art of war to a very practical 
be solved when the so-called national guard is a very 

ruard indeed, because it is no longer an assembly of 
ind unharmonized units emanating from 48 varying 
ind circumstances and limitations in 48 states, but is 
itional force, recruited, maintained, trained, equipped, 


plined by the United States government alone under 


ing | 
> 


vs and out of the federal treasury. 
I want to point out very briefly several benefits that 


sought in some kind of a plan for an army reserve that | 


be realized or approximated to a very great degree 
a national guard. 
lready suggested the attainment of standardization and 
all over the country in all that goes to make a trained 


ldier and to equip him for his duty. 


add that, in my opinion, more men and, in some re 
irger proportion of very desirable young men will be 
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attracted to the ranks when it is understood that ¢! 
be Uncle Sam’s service in reality and not a state n 
it is a matter of fact that service in such a 
actually a service in the federal reserve army ai 
the importance and responsibility of such nation 
certainty of maintenance in the service, the cert 
instruction, equipment, care, and consideration i1 
certainty of a proper allowance of pay for time 
actual military duty, and the elimination foreve1 
ments of mere pretense and show, all the capric 
all the ridiculous make-believe of absurd rank 
titles, will give the young soldier a conscious pric 
unit in a real volunteer army that may be called | 
his country. 

I have said that more men and in some respect 
portion of very desirable young men will b« 
national guard by such a change as I have sugg: 
might easily be made. While the states now 
authority over their own militia there is nothing 
federal government from establishing its own nati 
alongside a state organization, drawing from th 
source. I do not believe it would be necessary 
an experiment very long in order to determine wl! 
services proved the most attractive to the you 
region. 

What can be made of the militia when Uncle $ 
absolute control over it may be seen at any tim 
Washington in the splendidly efficient organizatior 
national guard of the District of Columbia. 

Such a national guard as I have outlined w 
truth, a volunteer army always in the making 
to generation, and still always with a considerabl 
well-trained and more or less experienced men 
any number of recruits could assemble at any call 
being no longer a mere state militia, but an actual f 
army, there would no longer be the necessity that 
and has always existed for raising a separate volu 
under federal law in time of war and then permitt: 
militia organizations to disband and be mustered 
would have but one volunteer organization under 
have that ready for business all the time. 

Back of all this, Mr. Chairman, we shall be ab 
of another factor that is now proving to be sucl 
block in attempting to work out any plan for the for 
army reserve under present conditions in thi 
difficulty I spoke of at the beginning of my remar| 
improbability of ever getting together again at th 
any considerable part of tlte men that some y« 
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| the regular army with the promise at enlistment that 
rally to the colors at any time after they had passed 


reserve. 
al guard standardized under federal authority and con 
have indicated, may still be maintained in its several 
the various states; that is to Say, the federal govern 
| raise and maintain its Vermont quota for the national 
the state of Vermont where the men live and follow 
| employments. ‘Their armories would be in that state, 
ruiting done in that state, and as the men that had served 


—“_ 


heir period of enlistment passed out of the ranks and 
vil lite most of them, as a matter of fact, would remain 
ry place where they were recruited, and where at im 

ll as reservists they could rally again to the colors 
that, but another element would be injected into this 
irmy, an element sentimental, to be sure, but a very com 
for all that. Such a national guard so territorialized, 
have to be, recruiting its several units from the same 
time and sending its reservists back to the source 
h they came, would have stimulated to the highest 
great assel of the soldier in all countries and in all 
| pride in the traditions and history of a local military 
a factor in military discipline and morale that is 

all laws and higher than all officers. [ Applause. | 
ites would ever consent to such a plan for the reor 
of the national guard, Mr. Chairman, they would 
ndered a constitutional prerogative, to be sure, but 
itional prerogative that today is of doubtful use to them 
ry certain well-nigh needless expense. But even with 
nder they would be participating just the same in 
lopment of the trained citizenry of the land that is always 
in time of war’s emergency. “Each for all and all 
their brave sons would go out from their own state 
, officered in large part by their own kinsmen; their 
ns would bear designations and carry flags that told 
ld from whence they came and bore witness to the 
Ith’s noble contribution and precious sacrifice to the 
lefense. And, what is even better than all the best of 
herly pride, every state would have the satisfaction of 
t her volunteer heroes would go out to war with a train 
equipment and under a skilled oversight by expert offi 
mmand that would, for the first time in the history of the 
nce the mournful days of Valley Forge, give the militiamen 
‘nited States something like an equal chance with the 


talk as we will about preparation for national de 
form and another, the fact still will remain that as 
maintain a citizen soldiery organized as state militia, 
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sentiment and pride will send that state militia 
part to the front at every call for volunteers in tim 
ii never yet has been in proper shape to go to 
always had a more or less melancholy experience | 
unpreparedness in every war we ever had. 

Noble sacrifices of patriotic lives in time of wat 
pages in a country’s history. 

Needless and preventable sacrifice of patriotic | 
if victory does finally come limping in, make pa 
breaking regret that no glory can blot out, sorro 
at every fireside in the land where Rachel sits w: 
children and refusing to be comforted because they 

It is this very same militia we have been talki 
Chairman, that, together with the little standing 
have, must take the first shock of a war for natior 
as a stop-gap, a forlorn hope, and sacrifice pr 
months maybe, until this great American giant 
that the war his dreams told him would never cor 
last, and begins to make the serious preparation 
that we ought to make today. | Applause. ] 





_ Artillery Support of the Infantry Attack. 


red from an article in the August number of the Ja/i) 
biicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. 


By General Klingelhoffer. 


GINNING by the reminder that, unlike the other arms, 
the infantry is often worn out before the commencement 
of the advance on its objective, the writer points out that 
ntryman, more than any other fighting man, has to rely 
nself, and is able to be influenced in a less degree than 
seman or the gunner by the presence or example of his 
rs—owing, of course, to the great extension of the modern 
line. The support required by infantry—moral and ma 
can only be afforded by the artillery; their guns must 
accompany infantry so that this arm may be revivified 


ged forward by their thunder, and by the knowledge that 


ire immediately at hand. The General says that the ability 
euns to do this has often been denied; it had been denied 
but was done in 1870, the guns being, on occasion, 
n right up into the firing line, as on the 18th August, at 
it, on the right flank of the attack by the Prussian Guards 
intervention here of the guns was decisive, and the losses 
g the detachments were not heavy in comparison with those 
infantry—artillery, 11 per cent, infantry, 35 per cent—and 
days guns were not shielded. 
uithor utters a word of warning against expecting too 
| the actual effect of artillery fire, and seems to suggest 
here may be a disposition not to risk guns when no great 
| effect seems likely to result. If guns, in moving to an 
| position, come under a very heavy or even devastating 
hey can at once come to “action front,” and fire can be 
| from behind the shields. “But this,” it may be objected 
k to the artillery advance, “may have a doubly dishearten 


, 


t on the infantry it is supporting?” “Certainly not,’ is 
eply, “for so long as the infantry hear the guns at hand, it 
iterial whether they are a few hundred yards or so further 
he artillery should regard it as an honor to share equally 


the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution of Novem 
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the losses with the infantry: in the war of 1870, 
casualties amounted to 17.6 per cent, those of the artil 
6.5 per cent, the losses in the cavalry to no more tI 
cent. 

But, above everything, we must win, and we ca 
to do so when the infantry actually gets home on 
Doubtless the infantry expect to do this “on their oy 
the same time, the work should be lightened for them 
as possible made certain, all the more that there are m 
influences which oppose the power of self-sacrifice. 

Infantry are, of course, supported, to a minor 
machine-gun fire ; but the enemy also possesses these, 
shielded. These must be engaged by artillery, and at 
ranges as admit of observation and accuracy of 
the enemy may bring these up in the final stages of | 
attack. Therefore, it is always desirable that the inf 
should be accompanied by guns. 

The writer disapproves of the suggestions mac 
writers that only single guns or sections should ac 
infantry attack ; he would have as many batteries push 
as will be required to exert a moral influence over ey: 
of the firing line; he proposes, at least, one battery p: 
regiment (anglice—brigade). He does not forget tl 
of ammunition supply, but has no suggestions to offe: 
this may be overcome. 

Orders for the accompanying artillery should be : 
those for the infantry attack, in order that the art 
infantry commanders may confer together ; this is rare] 
during peace maneuvers. The author lays much st: 
the artillery accompanying the infantry attack, as oby 
risk of the infantry being fired into from behind by 
guns. He states that nothing is more likely to bring 
advance to a standstill than this, while when guns are 
in line with the infantry attack, other guns, support 
further in rear, can have no excuse for failing to recog 
own infantry. 

But it is not only during the infantry advance that th 
paniment of artillery is necessary; the guns will also | 
when the enemy’s position is reached, and when it may 
sary to engage reserves or other hostile bodies, which 
yet been brought into action, and if guns have to be 





vn 


th, 
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ip from the rear for this purpose they will usually arrive 
The French manner of fighting particularly requires 
German guns should be well forward, since one must, 
French, be always on the lookout for something of the 

f a counter-attack—certainly after entry into the position, 


ill always be the counter-offensive by the general reserve, 


may be delivered with decisive effect against the exhausted 


dered infantry attackers, especially if supported by the 


f guns till then held back. At such a moment even the bat 


companying the infantry will not be sufficient, but steps 


be taken to have strong artillery support immediately 


has been said about guns applies equally to machine 
‘he regulations as to the employment of these seem equally 
upon the fear of loss, for it is actually laid down that 
e guns should not be too readily advanced, lest a repulse 
ause their capture! The author, however, sensibly 


es that it is just to assist in the avoidance of such repulses 


y ought to be advanced, and the occasional loss of a 


iachine guns cannot properly be set against the importance« 


reverse they may help to beat off. 





Scheme of Training New British Armies 


RECENT article in a British periodical says th 
duct of the great campaign which is now being 
Europe may be classified under three phases 
First phase: The meeting of the German offensi 
neuvering for, and the occupation of, suitable defensiy: 
Second phase: The wearing down of the enemy f 
maintenance and strengthening of these positions y 
definite atttempt to conduct a counter-attack. 
Third phase: A combined counter-attack condu 
areas when the enemy's power of resistance has beer 
It is in preparation for this third phase that a 
being trained in Great Britain. 
The methods employed for forming this army 


~ 


interest to us. Although time is a factor of serious 
in Great Britain, it may well be a factor of even gr 
tance to us, and it is well for us to study the met! 
are being employed under the pressure of stern necessit 
pare, in some six months, a great army with which it 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 

A British order on the subject is here printed i 
reference to British manuals is left not because they 
able to those who read this article, but to give the 
entirety. References to the British manuals are not 
to understand the scheme of instruction employed, and 
ing them the reader may be led to think what parts of ou: 
he would employ in a case of like necessity or, if n 
manuals cover the case, what changes should be made in t! 

It would seem obvious that some such plan of training 
be provided for by us in time of peace, some authoritat 
ment of what the new soldier should know; and a guide p: 
for teaching him by officers who, in a great augmentatior 
forces, would be almost as new as he. It is only by this 1 
that we shall avoid again seeing a new captain of a ne 
pany debating whether he shall begin at the escort of 
or with extended order. They are both in the same ty; 


1 


there is nothing to determine that they are not of equ 
in training for war. 


J. R. M. Taytor 


Major U.S. A.! 
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TRAINING OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE 
e purpose of training, the Territorial Force is divided into 
egories, V1Z.: 

nits which have taken upon themselves the obligation 
abroad. 


Units for Home Defence. 


Y FOMANRY,. 


E OF TRAINING OF THE PERSONNEL ¢ 


ABROAD, 


Syllabus of Recruit Training 


syllabus is a guide only, and can be modified to meet 
nditions. 


ts may be combined subject to the allotment of time 
maintained. 


time considered adequate for recruit training is four 


ForTNIGHT (12 Days 


ND ForTNIGHT (12 Days). 

i Elementary Dismounted Duties 2! 
i 
Musketry. Miniature Range-Firing. 2! 
‘ight Operations 


ATICE 


1 
2 
Total 6 hrs 


Lecture, 7 p.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 
Recruits of units for home service will undergo the above 
med daily. Six weeks, however, 


will be allowed for the recrt 
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Syllabus of Instruction for Trained Soldie 


This syllabus is a guide to training only, and is 
modification to meet local conditions. 
Training will be divided into the following period 
(a) Individual training 
(b) Squadron training 
) Regimental training 


(Cc 


Individual Training.—(a) During this period, squa 
will allot such time as they think desirable for the coll 
ing of sections and troops under their respective | 


training will be carried out concurrently with individu 


Subjects to be taught :— Time to 
Equitation and skill at arms. Reconnaissance } 
and detached duties. Advanced and rear- | 4 hours daily 
guard duties. Drill and dismounted action. > At discretion 
Outpost duties. Night operations. Map- ron leader 
reading. Small tactical problems. Elemen- in Cavalry 
tary field engineering. 
2 hours daily 
Musketry instruction * down in Mu 
lations Part | 
Total 6 hours, 


Lecture, from 7 p. m. to 8 p. m. daily. 


The standard to be reached is, that sections and tro 
be fit in all respects to take their places in the squad: 


conclusion of 1% months. 


Squadron Training—(b) The training of the squ 
consist of: 


Subjects to be taught:— 


(i) The continuance of the instruction carried out during 
individual training. 

(ii) Drill. 

(iii) Tactical training based on simple excerises and ma- 
neuvres. Night operations. Entraining and d 
training duties. 

(iv) Musketry training as laid down in Musketry Regula- 
tions, Part I. 

OO CF 


Lecture, from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 
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commanding squadrons will draw up a program of 
Each day’s work is to be prepared with the object 
ng certain lessons. The standard to be reached is the 
of the squadron to take its place in the regiment at the 
of one month. 


ntal Training (c): 


Training. 
ommanding regiment will train his unit to be fit ) 
ld operations, cooperation with other arms being } 
opportunities allow. 
raining as laid down in Musketry Regulations, Part 
Total... 6 hours. 


Lecture, from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m. daily. 


Trained men of units for home service will undergo 
training, six weeks being allowed for individual train 
weeks for squadron training, and four weeks for regi 


raining. 


s, Signallers, and Machine Gun.—The training of men in 
luties will be carried out by a qualified officer under the 
. the commanding officer. Men selected for these duties 
who have performed their recruit and individual training will be 
lisposal of the officers responsible for the training of the 


Ss 


ketry and Machine Gunnery.—Musketry and machine gun 
ng will be carried out on the same lines as laid down for 
in Section IV., viz: 
i) General Instructions.—Page 13, paragraph 4; page 14, 
paragraphs 5, 7, 8 and 11. 
i) Method of musketry instruction, pages 14 and 15 


1) Notes, page 16, paragraphs 1-6. 


ng Officers—Special care will be devoted to instructing 
ficers in their professional duties. In addition to outdoor 
training, regimental classes of instruction should be formed under 
a competent instructor for imparting instruction by means of 
schemes, lectures, etc. 
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1 1.—ARTILLERY. 
‘'LLABUS OF RECRUIT TRAINING 


Hours Daily 


3rd 4th 
Week. Week 


GUNNERS AND DRIVERS 
Physical training 
Dismounted Drill 

arms 
Midday stables 


(sUNNERS ONLY 
Standing gun-drill, including 
technical lectures 
Laying, fuze-setting and 
visual training 


DRIVERS ONLY 

Riding . 

Early morning and evening 
stables 1} 

Fitting and cleaning harness, 
stable management and 
horse-mastership, includ 
ing lectures 


2 


Nore 1 Recruits will also aftend t}! 
for trained soldiers 

Note 2.—Recruits of units for home 
work being performed daily. Two montt 
of six weeks 


PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION, 
Trained Soldiers. 


RECRUITS TAKE THEIR PLACES IN THE BATTERY AFT 
RECRUIT TRAINING.) 


ist—3rd week Section Training.—Officers to trair 
commissioned officers and drivers’ r 
driving drill as soon as sufficiently a 
ing, viz., signallers (semaphore on! 
major, directorman, layers, &c 

During this and subsequent period 

can be given on ground modelled 
toy soldier Lectures 
p.m. daily. (Note 1.) 

ith—6th week Driving Drill Jattery Headquarters < 
be taught taking up position, laying 
skeletor Battery gun-drill, dismounted 
continued. Lectures on general subje 
daily. 

7th—12th week Recruits take their placés the Battery 
and manoeuvre. Officers and non-comr 
tise on miniature range. Night work 


13th—16th week Brigade Training, Divisional Artillery Trai: 
other arms. (See Note 2.) 


Note 1,—Subjects such as Discipline, Organization of Expeditionar 
and Health, Causes and History of the War, Characteristics of Hostil 
Achievements of Artillery. 

Notre 2.—Practise will take place during the battery and brigade trair 
circumstances permit 

Note 3.—Trained soldiers of units for home service will underg 
but six months will be allowed for the course instead of four 

Note 4.—Officers commanding units and sub-units will draw uy] 


on the basis of 6 hours’ work daily. The above Syllabus is to be tak 
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II].—ENGINEERS. 


Companies.—1. During the first eight weeks particular 
will be paid to the individual instruction of recruits in 
usketry and elementary field works in order to enable 
take their place at the end of this period in the section 
soldiers not employed in assisting with recruits’ instruc 
be given a refresher course of individual training. 
mm the end of the first eight weeks the sections will bx 
ip complete under their subalterns, and will carry out 
eld training and field works, the sections working together 
the commander of the field company as a complete unit 
necessary in such subjects as trestle bridging, hasty and 
berate field defences, and field redoubts 
The two field companies of a division will proceed, by march 
ite, if possible, some time after the completion of the first eight 
recruit and individual training to a selected training ground 
er for training in pontooning For this purpose pontoons 
equipment) on charge of the Aldershot, Eastern and 
rm Commands will be concentrated at selected places on the 
and Medway rivers and at Christchurch respectively for 
struction of field companies territorial force. Units unable 
eitrate at these training camps will arrange to proceed to 
imps for pontooning, at which if possible the whole of 
livisional engineers of two divisions can be concentrated with 
bridging equipment; this will enable the field companies in 
train with the bridging equipment of four field companies, 
rrangements will be made if possible to provide additional 
ns and superstructure. 


the divisional engineers of two divisions are at one camp 


same time, the pontoons will be used on alternate days by 
ld companies, the other two field companies being trained in 
bridging and heavy bridging or other subjects on the odd 


ngements for the training at these bridging camps will be 
general officers commanding divisions territorial force 
with the general officers commanding-in-chief of the com 
concerned. 
The attached syllabus is issued as a guide, but the distribu 
| work during the second period must depend on the dates 
ntooning and heavy bridging and any musketry practice 
an be fitted in, 
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FIELD COMPANIES. 


ist PeERIop 
(8 weeks.) 
Hours allotted 


Recruits Trained Soldier 
Sappers Drivers Sappers 


DRILL AND MUSKETRY 


Musketry instruction, including visual 
training and soning - aa 

Squad and section drill. 

Physical training 

Marching order and care of kit..... 

Company drill epee extended 
order) .. ; 

Night work. 


Fietp Works. 
Use of tools, field geometry, knotting, 
lashing, and splicing . 
Brushwood, encam pments and revet- 
ments. . Tr : Keemeace 
Hasty field defences and obstacles 
Deliberate field defences. 
Demolitions, mining and hand gren 
ades 
Lashing spare and trestle bridging 
= ovised bridges and rafts. . 
eld redoubts ; ; 
oh reconnaissance. . 
Pontooning and tidal ramps. . 
Heavy bridging 
RipinGc DRivinc. 
Riding instruction 


Horse mastership and care and fitting 
of saddlery and harness 


Driving instruction 


Drivers will in addition have charge, as recruits, 
and a set of saddlery, and, as trained soldiers, of a 
harness. 


Musketry.—Musketry training will be carried out on 
lines as laid down for infantry in Section IV, viz. : 


(i) General Instructions.—page 13, paragraph 4, 
14, paragraphs 7 and 11. 
(11) Method of musketry instruction, pages 14 and 
(iii) Notes, page 16, paragraphs 1-6. 
(iv) Drivers will not fire a musketry course. 
Lectures daily from seven to eight p. m. on such sub}: 
Discipline ; 
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rganization of the field army, and the special duties of 
engineers ; 
nitation and health in the field; 

origin and progress of the present war; 

German army ; 
e armies of France and Belgium. 

g the second period the mounted men will take part in 
rches and small tactical exercises with their section. 

uring pontooning the mounted men will practice swimming 
and continue driving instruction. 
ns will occasionally be attached to other arms during 

le training. 


Signal Units. 


DIVISIONAL AND ARMY TROOPS. 


During the first eight weeks particular attention will be paid 
individual instruction of recruits in drill and musketry, 
ical training, and signalling and despatch riding. Station 


signallers of divisional signal companies will not be at- 


mte 
Le 


until the men have attained a degree of accuracy re 


uired by “qualified signallers” at the rate of ten words a minute 

t semaphore and six words a minute on the small flag and lamp 

he signallers will be given a test at the end of four weeks, and 

who are considered unlikely to be able to reach the required 

rd in Morse will be given no further instruction in that 

stem; the extra time available will be applied to despatch riding 

yvcle and horse and to semaphore signalling, and, if tele 

equipment is issued, to telephone cable drill. Trained 

rs not employed in assisting with recruits’ instruction will 

riven a “refresher” course of individual training. ‘The at- 

hed syllabus is given as a guide. 

2. Krom the end of the first eight weeks the sections will be 

up complete under their subalterns, and will carry out 

ical training, joining together for combined schemes under 

fieer commanding divisional signal company, or officer com 
ing group of army troops signal units. 

se schemes should be set, and supervised when possible, by 

ral staff officer of the formation served by the vuit or group 
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SIGNAL COMPANIES (DIVISIONAL AND ARMY TR 


Stables 
Driving instructior 
Hor se Ne 
Charge of ¢ 
Technical Training 


1 


SIGNALLERS AND Despatcu RIDERS 


Drill and musketry (as for Drivers of field 
Signaling instructior 

Station work 

Despatch riding 


Lectures daily fror 


Divisional signal companies will be concentrated 
brigade training the brigade signal section of divi 
companies will be allotted to infantry brigades. 

Office telegraphists will only be instructed in riding 


can be made available after the necessary number 


struction have been given to drivers, line telegraphi 
patch riders. 


Nore The units for home defense will be tran 
similar to those for units which have volunteered 
abroad (training six hours a day), with the foll 


ete 


cations: 
(a) Recruit training will last ten weeks to thi 


(b) Field companies will not proceed to the sp 


for pontooning, but will carry out tra 


their own pontoons on the nearest suitab! 
water. 


(c) Dispatch riders of divisional signal compan 


trained on bicycles and motorcycles onl 
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[V.—INFANTRY. 


mme of training of the personnel of units to serve 


SYLLABUS OF RECRUIT TRAINING, 
lit training, which is to include the recruits’ course ot 
vill be concluded within three months 


labus is only to be taken as a guide. 


training in addition to musketry is to be carried out 


s allotted for range practices. 


uit training, only the numt 
ng the week is showr 


3rd Week. 
Physical training 
ut arms 6 Squad drill 
truction 9 Musketry instruction 
with arms) 12 Extended order drill 
hing order.... 3 Night work 


36 


Hours. 5th Week. 
6 Physical training 
9 Drill (including extended 
6 order)..... 
9 Musketry instruction 
2 Outposts 
4 Night work 
Route marching 
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6th Week. Hours. 7th Week. 
Physical training....... 6 Physical training 
12 
Musketry instruction. . 9 Musketry instruction 
Night work 3 Extended order 
Outposts. ... - 3 Night work 
Route marching ; 3 Outposts . 


Entrenching . . 
Route marching .. 


36 


8th Week. Hours. 9th Week. 
Physical training. .. eo Physical training 
SE 6 
Musketry instruction . 6 
Extended order... 6 Musketry instructior 
Night work. .. 3 Route marching 
Outposts...... 3 Entrenching... 
Route marching... 4+ Outposts... 
Entrenching 2 *Bayonet fighting 


36 


10th Week. Hours. 

Physical training.......... 6 
Extended order. .... ik. ae 
Platoon Drill. . 4 
Musketry instruction...... 6 
Route marching..... a (Cl 
Entrenching . . 

Outposts........ 
*Bayonet fighting . 


* Provided bayonet fighting equipment is available 


_N.B.—Recruits of units for home service will undergo the abov: 
six hours’ work being performed daily; four months will, however 
for the course instead of three. 


PROGRAMME OF INSTRUCTION FOR TRAINED SOLDIE! 
(RECRUITS TAKE THEIR PLACE IN THE RANKS AFTER 
MONTHS RECRUIT TRAINING. ) 


1. A trained soldier is any man who has qualified in a 1 
course of musketry. 

2. During the first month’s training, trained soldi 
carry out the work laid down in the Syllabus for recruits 
fourth, fifth, and eighth weeks. In addition to this pr 
training, about 20 hours will be devoted to company 
hours to battalion training during the first month, with | 
of training officers and non-commissioned officers in 
drill and to accustoming all ranks to work together. 
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i the completion of the first month’s training, com- 
will carry out five weeks’ company training under their 
ficers and non-commissioned officers, the course to be 

r to that laid down for regulars. 

(wo weeks’ battalion and two weeks’ brigade training will 

place after company training. 

8.—Trained soldiers for home service will undergo the 

training, six weeks in place of four weeks being allowed 

‘or preliminary training, and twelve weeks in place of nine weeks 

for company, battalion and brigade training. 

\L INSTRUCTIONS APPLICABLE TO BOTH HOME SERVICE AND 
FOREIGN SERVICE UNITS. 
Lectures for recruits and trained soldiers will be held daily 
tween 7 and 8 p.m. These lectures, in addition to dealing with 
drill, musketry, and tactical teaching, should also embrace such 
ects as discipline, organization of the expeditionary force, 
tation and health courses, history of the war, characteristics 
stile and allied armies, etc. 
Running training should be included in physical training. 
Recruits’ route marching may take place with the battalion. 
rching order should not be worn by recruits at route marches 
ne month after joining. 

{. Musketry training will be progressive and must include 
| training. The instruction will be carried out on the lines 
hereafter. Every man, before firing with service ammuni- 
on an open range, must qualify in the tests for Elementary 
ng as laid down in Sections 63 and 64, Musketry Regula- 

‘art I. Frequent tests in judging distance should be 
| out in accordance with the instructions contained in Sec- 
is, Musketry Regulations, Part I, and will be performed by 


Machine-gun training will be carried out on the same prin- 


is musketry training; instruction will include the follow- 
ing subjects : 


Iple 
Mechanism. 

Performance of the Immediate Action. 

lo set up the Immediate Action for instructional purposes. 
Causes of stoppages and of remedy. 

Methods of instruction. 


iests. 


tripping and assembling a lock, and changing a barrel. 
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3. Specialists, such as machine gunners and signal! 


have completed their recruit training (including recruit 


of musketry) or preliminary training in the case of trai 
will always be at the disposal of the officer responsib| 
specialists’ training. 

7. At present, recruits only will fire a course. Se, 
rounds are allowed for the course, which will compris: 
and II, Table “A,” Appendix IV, Musketry Regulatio: 
also Part II, Table “B,” same Appendix. 

No recruit will fire with service ammunition until 
completition of two months’ service. 

8. Machine-gun ammunition at the rate of 2,000 
gun is allowed. ‘The officer and nine men in the sect 
Part 1, Table “C,” Musketry Regulations, Part I, a1 
in the section will fire 400 rounds each to incluck 
Table “C.” 

9. Preliminary night work will be of an individual : 
will follow the lines laid down in infantry training 

10. Ammunition supply is to be practiced both at com 
battalion training. 

11. With the exception of the ammunition allowed wu 
graphs 7 and 8 above, no service ammunition, either 
or Mark VII, is to be fired by officers or soldiers pending 
orders. 

METHOD OF MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION 

1. Principles— 

(a) A systematic and progressive method. 

(b) Accuracy first, rapidity afterwards. 

(c) The simple first, the difficult afterwards. 

(d) Teaching by explanation shortly, by 
chiefly. 

2. Suggestions as to what subjects should be taught 
rently, and as to stages of instruction. 


(a). 
AIMING FIRING. 

. The foresight and backsight. . Correct position star 

Elevation Table. . Details of loading ar 
_ Laying on aim (Legret AIM standing. 

Teacher). . How to adjust sight 

. Rules for aiming. . How to press the 
. Explain common faults. test: practise ab 
. Practise aiming off a rest. rested. 
. Test by Triangle of Error. 





y when hol 
th a rest and tl 
he aiming p 
ng having | 


taught 


CCT 


; 
y eye-disc. 
aiming 
pra List 
im correc 


hine. 


influence id 
uming off for wind 


ble for 500 


machin 


Apply test 


miniature 

. . | ‘ @ 1 
range, ecXpiain ana 
e long range sig] 

iming trot 
jects 
napshooting and 1 

tare 6 ; 
natural objects 
aiming off for 


it natural object 


NOTES. 


aiming position is not to be taught until aiming has been 


be combined until 
pressing has been taught. 
test for trigger pressing should not be applied until after 
position hase been taught. 
sub-target can be used when assurance of reasonable 
in aiming and trigger pressing has been ascertained by 
f the eye-disc. 
miniature range can be used when reasonable preficiency 
displayed on the sub-target. 
uping may be carried out on a 30-yard range, if available 
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A higher training and greater individual ability are e 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more dif 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of 
to-day than to bring any other arm to a corresponding 

® 
NEUTRALITY. 

N THE September-October number of the INFANTR 
in commenting on the European war appeared the 
(p. 294): 

* * But while we may reasonably hope that th: 
storm that has broken may not travel in this directior 
clash of arms may be confined to distant shores, is it 
of prudence that we should put our house in order? 

* * * There are many points at which our pacifi 
come in touch with the interests of powerful belligere: 
us be prepared to guard our rights effectively. Eternal 
is the price of peace as well as of liberty. Our neutralit 
rely for protection, not on academic considerations, but 
resolution to maintain it and on our ability to defend it 

With the development of the war we are comme! 
appreciate how many are the points at which our pacific 
come into contact with the interests of the belligerents 
the respective governments are engaged in trying to mini 
friction at the points of contact. Whether the frict 
decrease in the future, or irreconcilable differences devel 
can tell. On the one side is a government bent on 
people, as far as may be, from the hardships of a war f 
they are in no wise responsible and on the other belli 
engaged in a struggle involving the most vital interests 
people—even their very existence. With the best of 
none of the nations involved, belligerent or neutral, ca: 
that it is master of its own destiny. Circumstances 
beyond its control. Its fate is in the lap of the gods. Ag 
it not the part of prudence that we should put our 
order ?’’—that we should strengthen the hands of our gover 
by putting it in a position effectively to maintain peace 
our rights and, if need be, to resist unwarranted aggre 

718 
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ligence know that it is not. No one advocates a “b 
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A * Big Standing Army” 

[FIST argument that is frequently urged against any 
gislative measure looking to the improvement of the 
ry arm of the government is based on objections toa “big 
ling Army.” During the recent discussion of the question 
itional defense some of our most distinguished publi 
ers have not been above playing again and again on this 
worn string of the oratorical harp, though one would hardly 


their intelligence by suggesting that they had even the 


motest apprehension that a “big Standing Army” ts a possibility 
the future. Nor was their action founded on the belief o1 


that the feeling against a “big Standing Army” is growing 
g their countrymen, for observers of even the most limited 
ig Stand 


\rmy’—no one suggests it. All recognize that such an 


s 
nization as a “big Standing Army” in our country is not 


. possibility of the future, unless an English-speaking people 
their inheritance and their traditions. Still, it is popular 


veigh against it among our people, just as the nurse 


ngthens her hold upon her charges by inveighing against the 


man, not because she believes in the bogyman but because 
tle people have the shivers when she speaks of him, and the 

to talk of him without having the shivers herself exalts 
the imagination of her charges. So it has been popular 


ld up before English speaking people, ever since the days of 


mwell, the horror of a “big Standing Army.” No one in our 


ry who has an appreciable following wants a “big Stand 
\rmy,’’ not even the regular army itself. But a reasonable 


e 


ration to defend ourselves in the traditional American way 


uite another thing. By “the traditional American way” is 


i defense such as President Wilson suggests when he says 
we must depend “upon a citizenry trained and accustomed 


rms.” This defense, suggested by the President, accords with 


raditions that have been handed down ever since we became 


11: 
| 


IDLIC Indeed, it may be said to be one of the basic tradi- 
n which the republic was founded, and was embodied into 
our Constitution and our earliest statutes, though during 
hole historical past we have signally failed and neglected 
€ practical measures for making our traditional means of 


e effective. Our traditions are not at fault, but our prac 
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tice has not accorded with the he effective defer 
the successful republics of history has ever been a 
trained and accustomed to arms.” No other is cons 
republican institutions . ry so trained bore 
republic to the summit 
citizen, enervated by luxury and wealth, sought to hi 
formance of his military duty that the republic lost 
the decadence of Rome commenced, and the republi 
to absolutism and slowly tottered to its fall 

lsut those who affect to shiver at th thought of a 
\rmy” should bear in mind that an army of citizens * 
accustomed to arms’ is as essential to public safet 
has been in the past history of republics, and the 
remember that such an army is be obtained 1 
talking about it and by proclaiming its virtues, 
fellow citizens to join it. Words must be transmute 
if our defense is to prove Cti\ We cannot 
lor nothing, even whet! at thing is the arm 


of the republic. If we want an army we must p 
we must pay for everything else that is worth havi 


o for } 


we are paying now and have been paying for hal 


~ 


1 


pensions for the citizen army that we inprovised for t 
It is not enough that we should be willing for other 
sacrifice for our security We must make it our 
would be protected Chautauqua lectures and 
orations based on a distorted under 

will not produce a “citizenry trained at 

It must be paid for either by personal service or 
the national treasury, or it will not materialize ; 
paid for liberally or we must do without it. How ma: 
who have been prating recently about a “big Standi 
and in favor of a “citizenry trained and accustom 
are actively and personally exerting themselves to cré 
citizenry? <Are they doing anything to transmute 
into deeds? It is easy to teat down It is difficult to 


creation is what we must tur ir attention to if we 


such a citizenry as our circumstances require for { 


Such creation is not the 
work of generations but 
the work of even 


gg cial position 
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| by the exclusive privileges of Roman citizenship We 
do that, so we must devise some other means of put 


the services that we need and yet avoid the profession 


hat is involved in a “big Standing Army llow are we 
to do it? By talking about it? By dreaming about an 
te defense which may some day 


be needed while we are 

uning? Have we made any progress in the way of nation 

our defense in the last generation or in the present one? 
nail 


ional guard, which 1s national in name only, is trying to 


ething, but we all know, and ha 


] <i 


ve known for a hundred 
hat the system under which they 


are compelled to work 1s 


d will render futile the efforts of the most enthusiastic 
plenty of military enthusiasm among our young men if 
but call it out. Lut we must not call on them, as we 


to make sacrifices that are unreasonable in training them 
] 


nd in accustoming themselves to arms What are we 
do about it \re we 


going to waste our time in talking 
evils of a “big Standing Army” and ignore the causes 


ne day may make the “big Standing Army” 


one of the 
s ot our { 


going to stumble along 
heirs of a faulty military 
o change, and which ws 
t us stop talking about 


declaiming about the 
a “citizent med to arms,” and 
rk to create sucl same vigor, intelli 
| persistence as dollar-hunting, so that 
not stand bet seless when danget 


fronts us st, and as it 


1 ‘ 
vill confront 


.1 T \ 


are not misleading 


The Organized Militia in Congress. 


LLL. current discussions of the subject of national defens« 
question of the availability of the organized militia receive 
h attention. It is generally admitted that but a smal] pro 
of this force would be available for unmediate use in Cast 
It is also generally admitted that in modern warfare 


10 
availability is of supreme importance 


Organization for 
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war must be prepared before the outbreak of war, and 
immediately available if it is to be of service. But ho 
national organization be perfected under the direction of 
ferent governments, to none of which is to be committed 1] 
tion of national defense when the crisis arises ? 

In addressing the House of Representatives on the | 
the army appropriation bill, Mr. Greene, of Vermont, a 
of the Military Committee, presented a view of this questi 
merits serious consideration. His views are not those oi 
teur. His long service in the national guard and in th 
army in the Spanish War qualify him to speak with 
He sets forth the futility of our long-continued and cost! 
to make an efficient military force without the conditi 
sponsibility to a single directing authority. Knowing 
sacrifice that service in the national guard entails on its 
knowing, too, the praiseworthy spirit that keeps th 
guard together in its unappreciated effort to attain natio1 
tary efficiency, he speaks with military sympathy for tl 
are bearing its burdens and with full appreciation of th 
and aspirations. We have followed our system of prepar 
militia for service for more than a hundred years. In eac! 
wars it has broken down. Have we any reason to belie) 
will not similarly break down in the future? And y 
going on under the same old system which is inherent! 
We have done a little in the way of legislative patching h 
there, we have increased the national expenditure, and 
the states have increased theirs, until we are spending abou 
000,000 a year on the militia, but relatively to the requii 
of the times our militia are less efficient than they were 
years ago; for it is to be borne in mind that with th 
ments in armament and equipment, and the intense speci 
that has taken place in the art of war, the training for w 
renders it much more difficult to bring the recruit to a pra 
gree of efficiency than it did a hundred years ago. The 
training that answered in those early days will not answer 


and our preparations should be made accordingly—and t! 


be made only under the direction of a single authority 


domain is it as true as in the military domain that on 
serve two masters. 


It augurs a better future for our national guard and 
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y’s state of defense that such a plea as that of Mr. Greene 
ld secure a responsive and sympathetic hearing in the House, 
nd it is hoped that in the near future it will be followed by 
nstructive action that will enable the country to settle in a sat 
tory and effective way this constantly recurring question 


he national defense. 


** The Problem of Our Coast Defense.”’ 


he interesting discussion of “The Problem of Our Coast De 
se,” by Lieut. M. H. Thompson, Coast Artillery, in the Feb 
number of the North American Review is, perhaps, a spe 
| plea in the interest of the author’s arm of the service. It so 
strongly emphasizes certain features of the coast defense and dis 
ses others so lightly that the conclusions to which it points may 
be examined carefully before accepting them in their entirety 
an initial step it would be well to bear in mind that the 
descriptive names that do not describe may lead us into 
Many writers are prone to use the term “Coast Artillery” 
lescriptive of the artillery that defends our coasts. This is 
only in part. In the interest of accuracy our so-called Coast 
illery would be more correctly called harbor or marine artil 
It is organized to defend not our coast but our harbors, 
in fact, is intended, in our scheme of defense, to defend only 
h of our harbors as are provided with fortifications, a very 
ll proportion of our harbors be it said, though they are, of 
urse, the most important ones in a military sense. Our other 
rbors and the entire line of our coast must be defended, if at all, 
ur navy or by our mobile army. Even the defense of ow 
rtified harbors from a landward attack must be by the mobile 
It would, therefore, seem clear that in the interest of 
‘y the so-called “Coast Artillery” should be called “Harbor 
\rtillery” or “Marine Artillery,” and it is so designated by othe: 


wers 


other misnomer, though it is not used by the author, is the 


term “Coast Guard.” Used in connection with the term Coast Ar 
tillery, it gives the implication that this force is an accessory of 
so-called “Coast Artillery,” whereas, in reality the coast guard 
lefinite organization composed of the life-saving and light 

use services. Even before the consolidation of these services, 
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the term coast guard was applied to designate that part 
saving service whose duty it was to patrol the coast in th 
of shipwrecked and distressed sailors, and it was onl 
that the term appeared in the “Field Service Regulation 
army as descriptive of, and to designate “the mobil 
resist the landing of large bodies of troops near cities 
fied harbors and for defense of strong semi-permanent 
interior lines.” ‘Their commander is to be an officer of 


army “and while entirely independent of the coast cd 


mander should cooperate with him.” There is nothi 
prescribed duty of these troops to differentiate them 
portions of the mobile army, so just why the name 
saving service should have been borrowed to designat 
not clear. Here again, a descriptive name is used 
not describe but serves rather to befog the unwary, wl 
to attribute to them, as to the so-called “Coast Artille: 
tions which do not belong to them 

With the further treatment of “The Problem ot 
Defense” by the author we will not proceed, though ws 
radically from his conclusions. ‘The coast defense 1 
sense, the defense of the whole coast, involves much 
the defense of the harbors, and the increase of the pet 
matériel of our harbor artillery It involves the who 
of national defense against exterior enemies, and is b 
settled when we arrive at a conclusion of what our harb 
shall consist, The defense of our fortified harbors a1 
ways is a subordinate question, and even in the interest 
racy should not be considered as our coast defense, of 
only a part, and perhaps not so important a part as 
Thompson’s article implies. 
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I 
d the Empire; the Principles of Imperial Defense. By 
|. Robert Foster, R. E London: Williams & Norgate, 
14. Cloth, 12mo., 256 pages, with map, seven appendices 
| index. Price, 2s. 6d 
nel Foster is well known as the British military attaché at 
gton some years ago, and has at various times held im 
issignments in Canada and Australia. He intended pub 
the present work early in 1914, but it did not come from 
until after the outbreak of the war. That the principle 
therein are sound 1s evidenced by their successful appli 
p to the present phase of the war. The book is divided 


parts, as follows: 


I. The british Empire. 
ll. The War at Sea 
lll. Factors of Sea Power 
IV. The Action of the Army 
V. The Action of the Enemy 
VI. The Action of the Empire in Wat 


are also appendices on “‘Iritish Credit,” “Statistics of 
ips,” “British Trade,” “Naval and Military Strength of 


~ 


‘and “Estimates of Shipping Required for Transport,” 


‘Cost of War.” 

I's naval policy has long been regarded as built upon 
but in the light of events of the present war, many 
in Colonel Foster's book seem almost prophetic. Th 
s in naval as in land warfare of initiative, concentra 

ngleness of purpose, striking hard, pursuing relentlessly, 
enormous importance of men over material,” are pointed 
declared to be the true principles of strategy, “woefully 
led by the public, too ready to believe in scare-mongers 
ed in local prejudices.” 
most works that have appeared in the last 15 years in 
on the subject of military policy, the preparations to 
the situation which now confronts her, forms the motif 
esent work, but the author makes a special appeal to the 
rning colonies to realize that their true defense does not 
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depend upon local but imperial considerations. In this 
he says of the work of the British general staff : 

It teaches a common doctrine of war and ensures 
tegetic and tactical direction. Good staff work is ess 
the efficiency and well-being of a force and each man 
the army has a very direct interest in this work being wi 


He reminds the colonies that it is not men but or 


that count, comments upon the unconnected conting: 
have heretofore been sent and reminds them that 


the real difficulties in forming an army do not li 
imagined, in raising, equipping, and despatching men 
able to fight, but in the organization, administrati 
work to make them available at the front. 


In view of the needless alarm of our people in 189s 
naval raids upon the eastern coast of England, the 
marks on the subject of local defense are of interest 


Works are only needed to defend the entrances to 
and commercial ports of importance, thus guarding thx 
and marine resources of the country. ‘The defence w 
are a few batteries well sited and designed and arm 
medium guns manned by trained gunners. Some init 
machine guns should be available to defend the batter 
land attack and to guard the port itself from landi 
* * * Works and garrison forces for local defenc: 
kept ata minimum. They absorb officers and men wh 
valuable in the field army, where they could be emplo 
effect, and turn them into sedentary troops who will 
never meet the enemy. Defence works are extravag 
necessary for a nation possessing sea supremacy. T' 
sentially the defence suitable to a weak naval powe1 
Local defence need, therefore, not be provided on a 
It is an extravagant measure for security, entailing 
provision of heavy concrete works on expensive sites 
magazines, guns and mountings, and of perhaps subm 
and coast-defence vessels with all the personnel they 
is, no doubt, necessary to allot some troops to coast 
the fewer the better. 

The author also quotes approvingly from Admiral 
“local safety is not always best found in local precauti 
from Sir George Clarke, R. E. (Lord Sydenham) that 

Coast defences may become sources of weakness 
expenditure from essential requirements, warping nat! 
and misleading public opinion. The palpable and visible 
protection that coast batteries seem to provide appeal 
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minds with much greater force than the seagoing navy 
field army, on which national security must ultimately 


author appends a short bibliography of works on imperial 
e. which will be invaluable to the student of a board mili 
military educational scheme appears to have reached high 
mark in the secondary school stage in the study of map 
ms. Is the time not ripe for starting university work by 
lown reading courses on military policy for those who 
ssed beyond the drill and text-book stags? When we 
ive taken up this much-neglected field, Colonel Foster’s 
uuld be found on the five-foot shelf of standard works 


TD } 


surance. By Richard Stockton, Jr. Chicago: A. C 
Clurg & Co., 1915. Cloth, 12mo., 214 pages, indexed, 
11 plates. Price, $1.00. 
is a study of peace and war applied to the United States 
thor treats his subject inductively, that is to say, he reasons 
ts to principles, and his conclusions will meet the approval 
sincere and honest thinker. He is a member of a small 
luential and growing group, like Professor Johnston in the 
States and Mr. Julian $. Corbett in England, who are 
1 serious and careful study of war in its various aspects 
term pacifist should be applied to these men, for they are 
fists and peace-on-principle men whose end and aim is to 
the maintenance of peace; but, unfortunately, the term 
has been pre empted for that other class, the peace-at 
e men, who treat the great subject of peace and wat 
ly by arguing from arbitrary principles and by wresting 
bear out their preconceived opinions. ‘The conclusions 
rue pacifists agree very closely with the teachings of our 
liers and sailors and statesmen. Happily true pacifists, 
Stockton, who are not connected with the services, are 
to the charge of self-seeking which is so freely and 
usly applied to military and naval publicists. 
author treats expenditure on armaments as peace insur 
| as such it insures 
The independence of the United States. 
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(b) The political and religious freedom of th 
citizens. 

(c) The use of the wealth of the United Stat 
citizens. 

Our annual expenditure upon armaments, about $ 
seems large when considered by itself alone; but w! 
garded as an insurance upon our national wealth, whi 
valued at $117,900,000,000, it appears small and 
fact, to about one-fifth of 1%. If each of the otl 
in the above enumeration be placed at equal values w 
the insurance rate becomes one-fifteenth of 1% WI] 
we may choose to look at it, the insurance rate is ver 
we regard our expenditure upon armaments simp! 
ance upon our national wealth alone, it will take 500 
premium to equal the principle. [If we regard it is in 
the three items, it will take 1,500 years for the insur 
the principal. 

The people of the United States pay $406 536, 1 
for insurance against fire losses; for burglary insur 
$2,850,000 annually ; for insurance against crime in 
municipal, county, and state police $110,000,000 ; o1 
of $594,186,104 for various forms of insurance, o1 
000,000 more than for our military forces. As cor 
their expenditure upon armaments, they pay mn 
much for soft drinks, candy, etc.; over twice as 
mobiles; more than three times as much for 
times as much for immorality; and 15 times as 
and tobacco. 

The author invites attention to the fact that the « 
the federal government are but a small part ot 
of “government” in the United States, which mu 


and municipal disbursements. If such expenditur 


into account, it would place our military expenditi 


proper position, and their seeming greatness would 
Our expenditures upon armaments are but a smal] 
total income of the nation. If we turn to European 
where the expenditures are admittedly greater, w 
military expenditures of the different countries vary 
3.8% of the total income. Even in Germany, with 


< 


ganization, less than 3% of the annual income is spent 


peace upon armaments. 
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uthor effectually disposes of General Chittenden’s argu 
if the regular army had been larger in 1861, it would 
divided between the north and south by showing that 
failed to adhere to the de facto and de jure govern 
conclusion is unchallengeable that if the United State 
sed an army ot trom say 60,000 to 80,000 men, there 
e been no Civil War in 1861; or if there had been one, 
ive been much shorter. Incidentally, we may remar! 
Lincoln's predecessor had not been a peace 
ve would probably have had no Civil Wat 
e when it came 
rs, foreign and domestic, have had their inception or 
lly occurred in the administrations of such Presidents 
m, Madison, Polk and Buchanan, who were men wholly 
peace at any cost, while the administrations of strong 
like the younger Adams, Jackson, Grant, Cleveland, 
elt have passed without bloodshed. The nation is in 
nger of war when professed peace advocates are at the 
when ruled by men with red blood in their veins 
he favorite nostrums for the prevention of war so loudly 
before the European War by socialists, capitalists, polit 
micts, arbitrationists, and disarmament advocates, failed 
e peace. It is quite significant that the war burst first 
heavily upon the nation which trusted most fully to 
neutrality and disarmament. One cannot study thi 
about Liege without coming to the conclusion that if 
like Switzerland, had been able to put 500,000 men 
xposed frontier at the outbreak of the war, the Ger 
tld have been held beyond the Meuse until the French 
sh armies could have come up, and thus Belgium would 
saved from the greater part of the frightful devasta 
h it has suffered. If the European conflict teaches 
t proves that weakness and lack of military preparation 
e a country from war and devastation. 
kton has chapters on the army and navy as a burden 


ice; a less expensive substitute for trained forces; the 


| of war today; will war ever be abolished ; the underly 


ol war; some advantages of military and naval forces: 
the soldier; the “common people” and military torce ; 


history of the United states ;: the recommendation 
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of the general staff and of the naval board; and demas 
sus statesman. 
The author’s style is clear, convincing and entertaini: 


are beyond dispute ; and his conclusions are logical and 
TI 


Notes on Field Artillery. By Oliver L. Spaulding, |: 
Artillery, 2nd Edition, 207 pp. U. S. Cavalry 
1904; cloth, 8vo, illustrated; two maps. Price, $1 

This book is a careful revision or rather rewrit 
author’s previous work of the same title. The author « 
what cannot be too clearly brought out, the importa 
play” in war. The arms must work together and to do t 
gently each must understand the others. Especiall 
be the case with the officer who commands a force 
Such an officer, whose previous service has been w 
arms, must understand the power and correct use 
to exercise properly such command—not the techni 
a battery, but its tactical use. 

Such a commander, as the author says, “need not 
self of the expert advice of his artillery comma 
should be able to pass judgment upon the suggesti 
from him. Then, when he gives an order to his artill 


give it with confidence, on his own responsibility 


approve, as a matter of routine, the recommendatio: 
his adviser.” 

There are ten chapters in the book dealing with gener 
teristics, classification of artillery, matériel, ammunit 
technique of fire, maneuver, communication and 
artillery positions, combat and march tactics, tactical 
and problems. 

Most of the chapters are amply complete for the | 
the book. In Chapter V the author goes slightly into 1 
of artillery fire but does not give enough on this sul 
not complete enough to guide the infantry officer in 
member of the team. This part of the subject is e1 
whole chapter, and a long one. 

Chapter VIII, Tactics, must not be taken by infant 
as satisfying their needs; they must go elsewhere a1 
more on this subject. What is here given is good, bu 
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f this kind can fill this need. It is doubtful if many officers 
other arms, on first reading it, will agree with the state 

the opening of Chapter VIII as to classification of tac 
infantry and cavalry often work alone. 
the book does not give the infantry officer all he should 
the subject, it gives him much of that information; it 
es it to him in a form easy to read and understand. The 
f this book is an excellent beginning and will make a 
‘ther study of the subject much easier and more attractive. 
he book is well printed, clear type on good paper. 
T 
ciples of War. By Major-General E. A. Altham. New 
rk: The Macmillan Company, Limited, 1914. Cloth, 8vo, 
pages, with supplementary volume containing five maps 
rice, $3.50. 
ral Altham has written the book in the belief that prac- 
precept should go hand in hand and that it is of value 
e it quite clear that all sound precept is based on practice 
ithor’s purpose is “to attempt to illustrate the principles 


th in the Field Service Regulations by a study of the recent 


IgTls. 
pening chapter deals with the factors of success in war. 
are (a) certain moral qualities, in particular, courage, 
ry, and determination; (b) war preparation, which falls 
rally under the two heads of organization and discipline, the 
term being used in its original and widest sense; (c) skill 
ing the power produced by the combination of (a) and 
With the first of these factors, military men do not directly 
Military influence is exerted through “military organiza 
|, above all, discipline—1. e., moral and physical training 
for the individual and collective duties of a soldier.” One cannot 
but give unreserved approval to this definition of discipline, a 
term which is too often understood in a negative or passive sig 
nificance. 
Commenting in this connection on our own Civil War, the 


1 
uthnor 


r Says: 


the outset, the supporters of the Federals were convinced 
easy success would be achieved in three months. Lord 
y, indeed, recorded the opinion that, if the Federal Gov- 
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ernment had but had at its disposal one single orga: 
disciplined army corps, when hostilities commenced, 
cast might have been verified. ‘The lack of so small a 
of organization and preparation for national defense e1 
the North the expenditure of the lives of half a mill: 
citizens and of £700,000,000, 


In the Franco-Prussian War: 


France entered on the contest with the dice hopeles 
against her. She fought out the issue with courage 
lution, but no gallantry and no determination can say: 
from the results of neglecting war preparation. ‘I’ 
paid by France was the overthrow and surrender of lh: 
the capture of frontier fortresses, the investment of hi 
the loss of two fair provinces, and the payment of a lars 
indemnity. 

Had the English army been properly organized and di 
the duration of the Boer War .. . would have bee: 
shortened, at least half of its cost in lives and mon 
probably, indeed, the war itself would never have ta 
\gainst the defects in the Boer commando must be set 
at that time in the british army of a permanent organi: 
brigades and divisions and the backwardness of definite 
tion for this particular campaign. 

Referring to the Russo-Japanese war, the author 

. ."The primary causes of this dual failure by sea 
were undoubtedly national moral weakness and _natior 
ganization.’ 

The three principal campaigns of the last half-cent 
Franco-German, the Russo-Japanese, and the Balkan, 
fore, teach the same lesson that preparation for war is 
duty, the neglect of which involves humiliation and di 


A chapter is devoted to the general subject of orga 
Like many other English writers, the author is deeply 


by the value of proper organization through the lack 


the British forces during the South African war and 


consequences which flowed from that deficiency. ‘More 
value of permanent higher organization was ignored o1 
perfectly recognized, not only in the system existing 
war for the peace command of troops, but also in th 
of the campaign itself. The force of circumstances, 
strangled the First Army Corps before birth and hopeless! 
mingled its divisions and brigades. Yet when the strat 
first phase of the campaign ended, there lingered still an 
ence to maintenance intact of higher organizations ; 





